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HONOLULU. JAPAN, 
CHINA, PHILIPPINES, 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA 


By the steamers of the 


PACIFIC MATL 
OCCIDENTAL =-< ORIENTAL 


and 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA’ 
STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 





FLEET 


Horea (twin screw) 12,000 tons 


Siberia (twin screw) 12.000 tons 
China 8.100 tons 


Doric 4700 tons 
Coptic 4,500 tons 
Gaelic 4.300 tons 


America Maru (twin screw) 6,000 tons 
Maru (twin screw) 6.000 fons 
Nippon Maru (twin screw) 6,co00fons 








‘What a country for- 
verdure and shade is 
Japan; what an 
unlooked - for Eden” 
Pierre Loti 





General Office 421 Market Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 


New York Office: L.H.Nutring, Genl Eastern Pass.Agt. 349 Droadway 
Chicago Office: W.G.Neimyer. Agent. 193 Clark Street 
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KEEP YOUR EYES 
ON PALO ALTO 








ABOVE ON THE LEFT IS SHOWN THE HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING AT PALO ALTO; ON THE RIGHT IS 
THE LELAND STANFORD RESIDENCE, ADJOINING THE GREAT UNIVERSITY ; 
BELOW IS THD PALO ALTO OFFICE OF J. J. MORRIS 









Palo Alto has a population of about 3000, and is the town of the Leland 
Stanford Jr. University. There is no town in the State that has better prospects 
for becoming an ideal up-to-date residence town. All improvements are modern. 
Miles of sidewalks and streets are being built. Property can be purchased at a 
low figure considering the desirability of the town. We own our water and 
electric plants, and have a good sewer system. Palo Alto has no saloons. Our 
educational advantages are excellent. 

Keep your eyes on Palo Alto! For particulars regarding prices of property, 
both in and adjacent to the town, write to 


J. J. MORRIS, REAL ESTATE BROKER 
PALO ALTO, SANTA CLARA CouNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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Union Oil Company 


OF CALIFORNIA 
aGenners ot PE LT ROLEUM 
wuarrearine «@ FUEL OLS 
«panonn Brann” ASPHALTUM 


OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF 


Pipe Lines, Tank Steamers 
and Vessels 


DISTRIBUTING STATIONS IN CALIFORNIA 
SAN FRANCISCO SANTA PAULA BIXBY 


OLEUM LOS ANGELES FULLERTON 
BAKERSFIELD SAN DIEGO ORA 
VENTURA SAN PEDRO 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
HONOLULU KALULUI KIHEI 


REFINERIES 
OLEUM AND BAKERSFIELD 


MANUFACTURING AND SALES DEPARTMENT 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 
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For all Consignments on Lines of 


TRANS-SIBERIAN RY, 


And all Parts of the World, Apply to 


Marcerou, Schreter & Co, 


Members of the Board of Managers of the Russian 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris 


Shipping and Forwarding Agents 
Freight and Insurance Brokers 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Main Office, 26: Rue d’Hauteville, Paris 


Corrrespondents in all Russian and Siberian Cities 
Cable Address: MARCHETER, PARIS 


s$RANCH HousES—Nice, 31 Promenade des An- 
glais; London, 62 Leadenhall street, E. C. 
Irkoutsk, 5E Soldatskaia, Maison Alkanoff, 18: 
Viadivostok, Swetlanskaia, Maison Schkolnikoff ; 
Port Arthur (Mandchouria); Dalny (Mand- 
chouria). 

CORRESPONDENTS—At St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Tiflis, Odessa and in all the principal cities of 
Russia (of Europe and of Asia), and abroad. 

SoLE AGENTS—At Vladivostok, Port Arthur 
and Dalny for the “International Sleeping Car 
and Express Trains Company.” 

CORRESPONDENTS—For the American Express 
Company at Irkoutsk and Vladivostok (Siberia) ; 
at Port Arthur and Dainy (Mandchour‘?a). 


TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY 
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Clients can have their mail addressed to any of our offices where same will be held at their disposal. 
CORRESPONDENTS 
JULES CLERFAYT, General Agent for the U. S. 


International Sleeping Car and Express Trains Co. 
Trans-Siberian Railway 
17 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


g J. W. HAMPTON. JR. & CO., Customs Brokers and Forwarders, 
41 Broadway, New York.=--- 420 Samson St., Philadelphia. 
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OWN A LOT : 
IN CALIFORNIA 





City of Richmond, just across the Bay from San Francisco, California, ter- 
minus of Santa Fe Railroad, is the only point on the Coast where the three great 
commercial interests of the country, namely, the Standard Oil Company, Santa 
Fe Railroad and Southern Pacific Railroad, come together. This trio is now 
investing millions of dollars in permanent improvements at Richmond, guaran- 
teeing the stable growth of a great manufacturing city. Cheapest fuel, all rail- 
road facilities and deep-water frontage. Send for maps. A good way to save 
and double your money. Buy now. Lots $200. 


$25 Cash; balance, $5 per Month 


RICHMOND LAND COMPANY, Inc. 
182 CROCKER BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 


™ ORGANISED 1885 INCORPORATED 1901 


GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 


IMPORTERS anp 2-414 SACRAMENTO ST. 





MANUFACTURERS 


“TEAS, COFFEES” 
SPICES, EXTRACTS | 
< BAKING POWDER. 
_ AND OLIVE OIL. 
LZ EASTERN OFFICE: 
MSRONT ST., NEW YORK | 


“ “OPERATORS OF THE 
. YSTEM FOR 

Nin GREEN COFFEES 

PHONE: PRIVATE EXCH.52. a 
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KERN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


These dairy and stocK scenes are typical of 
Kern County, the Land of Corn, MilK and 0:1. 
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- | 
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KERN ISLANO 
CANAL -. 


‘You will obtain full information by sending 

‘your name and address with stamp enclosed to 
THE BOARD OF TRADE OF KERN COUNTY, 

BAKERSFIELD. 
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PROPERTIES OF 


IMPERIAL OIL COMPANY, 
S35 OIL COMPANY 


KERN RIVER DISTRICT 
cA LIFORNIA 
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Pescadero 


CALIFORNIA 








PHOTO BY P. L. NOISAT 


The southwestern portion of San Mateo County 
offers wunexcelled facilities for rest and recreation. 
Ideal camping grounds in the heart of the redwood 
forest and within easy reach of the ocean, with its 
beautiful and fascinating pebble and moss beaches. 


For further information address 











C. L. McCRACKEN 


Pescadero == -= California 


Bea ah eh a athe Hae ea een hoe ote ooo toe tote 
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CORONADO BEACH 


FINEST SUMMER CLIMATE ON 





A. E. BABCOCK, MANAGER, 
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EARTH 


Sal a Nal a 
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Everything new and first-class. Perfect sanitation. 
Best living. Choicest drinking water—Ice water 
free. Everything a la Coronado. Bathing, Boating, 
Fishing, Dancing. Library and Reading Room 


EVERY AMUSEMENT 
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OPEN ALL THE YEAR—GRANDEST OF HOTELS 


Coronado Motto: ** BEST OF BVERY THING? 


COO OOOO COOL ES 


CORONADO, CAL. 


. 
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Rates, $2.50 per day, by the week, and up, during 


Summer. Upper Floor closed. 


CORONADO PLEASES EVERYBODY ALL THE TIME 


H. F. NORCROSS, E. §. BABCOCK, 


Cee 


Gen. AGENT CoRONADO BEACH Co. 
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MANAGER 
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200 S. SPRING ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. CORONADO, CAL. 
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A Fifty- Cent Package of 
California Perfumes--FREE 


We want the name of every druggist in the U. S. who 
does not sell 


RIEGER’S CALIFORNIA PERFUMES 


Ask your druggist if he carries them. Ask him par- 
ticularly about 


PALO ALTO PINK 


the perfume that did the most to make California Perfumes 
famous. If he hasn’t them then send us his name and we'll 
give you freea fifty-cent package of our choicest perfume. ° 


12,000 druggists in the U. S. are already selling them. 


RIEGE THE CALIFORNIA 
PERFUMER 


161-163-165 FIRST ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 
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President Roosevelt in the High Sierra 
His Stay of Four Days in the Yosemite Valley 


By Cart E. ACKERMAN 








“This is the one day of my life, and one that I will always remember with 
pleasure. Just think of where I was. Up there, amid the pines and silver firs, 
in the Sierran solitude, in a stowstorm, too, and without a tent, I passed one 
of the most pleasant nights of my life.” 
of his return from Glacier Point in the Yosemite Valley. 





President Roosevelt on the morning 








HEN President Roosevelt 
reached the Yosemite valley on 
his recent trip through the west 

he was in a condition aptly described by 
a member of the party as “pumped out.” 
For six weeks he had been moving over 
the country, running the gamut of re- 
ception committees, governors, mayors 
and the distinguished citizenship that 
manages to be seated on the platform. 
In each state through which he passed 
* joyous school children had marched past 
him piping the national anthem, waving 
miniature: “old glories’ and shying an 
occasional soggy bouquet in his direction. 
Industrious committees, prideful of their 
country and its products, had bundled 
the illustrious guest, his Cabinet mem- 
bers and court, into carriages in which 


sat bebadged members of the county aris- 
tocracy and driven him over miles of 
country roads and paved streets. Other 
enthusiastic citizens at by-stations en- 
deavored to show their..appreciation of 
his passing in the midnight by firing re- 
volvers and volleys of cheers in honor of 
the slumbering Chief Executive. With 
unexampled hospitality San Francisco 
had shown him that the sunlight that 
streams through the Golden Gate is not 
a circumstance to the warmth of its wel- 
come to distingushed visitors. 

So it was that when the President 
reached the valley he issued an ultima- 
tum. He would view the wonderland in 
his own way and with but one com- 
panion, John Muir. And, leaving his 
party to enjoy themselves in their own 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


From a photograph by R. L. Dunn 


An impressive incident of the trip. g ; 
the President arose in his seat and lingered long over the magnificent scene touched in the yellow 


light of the late afternoon sun. 


way, he mounted his horse and disap- 
peared for three full days. With John 
Muir and two guides he climbed many 
trails, jumped logs, waded through snow 
until his jaded spirit had rest. 

With an amazing appetite he con- 
sumed steaks and broilers beyond meas- 
ure and at night his rest under the stars 
was unbroken by any of the sounds of 
civilization. He was lost to the world, 
the Nation and man. So it was that 
when he returned he said to Chris Jor- 
gensen, the Yosemite artist: 

“This is the one day of my life, and 
one that I shall always remember.” 

To Miss Alice Bruce, whose horse, 
Para, served as the President’s mount 
during his stay in the valley, he said: 

“Para is a magnificent horse and has 
been the means of giving me three of 
the most delightful days of my life.” 

At the studio of Thomas Hill the 
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As the stage drew under the giant tree, Wawona, and halted, 


President admired a large painting of 
Bridal Veil Falls, and, much to his as- 
tonishment, was presented with the 
painting by the famous landscape artist. 

The four-day halt in the ceaseless 
grind of the tour, a tour that brought 
the President in contact with the people 
of half the big states in the Union, made 
a vivid impression upon him. It brought 
home the lessons that western legislators 
have long been preaching—the preserva- 
tion of the forests. Soon after leaving 
the valley on the side trip to Nevada the 
President said to the citizens of Carson 
city: 

There is very little benefit indeed to 
the country to offset the enormous dam- 
age done by the man who wants to de- 
stroy the forests for three years’ profit 
and leave a waste behind from which the 
home-maker can get no benefit. There is 
very little benefit indeed done by the man 
to offset the enormous damage he does - 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


From a photograph by R. L. Dunn 
An impressive incident of the trip. As the stage drew under the giant tree, Wawona, and halted, 
the President arose in his seat and lingered long over the magnificent scene touched in the yellow 
light of the late afternoon sun. 


way, he mounted his horse and disap- 
peared for three full days. With John 
Muir and two guides he climbed many 
trails, jumped logs, waded through snow 
until his jaded spirit had rest. 

With an amazing appetite he con- 
sumed steaks and broilers beyond meas- 
ure and at night his rest under the stars 
was unbroken by any of the sounds of 
civilization. He was lost to the world, 
the Nation and man. So it was that 
when he returned he said to Chris Jor- 
gensen, the Yosemite artist: 

“This is the one day of my life, and 
one that I shall always remember.” 

To Miss Alice Bruce, whose horse, 
Para, served as the President’s mount 
during his stay in the valley, he said: 

“Para is a magnificent horse and has 
been the means of giving me three of 
the most delightful days of my life.” 

At the studio of Thomas Hill the 
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President admired a large painting of 
Bridal Veil Falls, and, much to his as- 
tonishment, was presented with the 
painting by the famous landscape artist. 

The four-day halt in the ceaseless 
grind of the tour, a tour that brought 
the President in contact with the people 
of half the big states in the Union, made 
a vivid impression upon him. It brought 
home the lessons that western legislators 
have long been preaching—the preserva- 
tion of the forests. Soon after leaving 
the valley on the side trip to Nevada the 
President said to the citizens of Carson 
city: 

There is very little benefit indeed to 
the country to offset the enormous dam- 
age done by the man who wants to de- 
stroy the forests for three years’ profit 
and leave a waste behind from which the 
home-maker can get no benefit. There is 
very little benefit indeed done by the man 
to offset the enormous damage he does 
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From a photograph by Tibbitts EARLY MORNING AT EAGLE POINT 


who in any way seeks to exhaust the soil 
and then move off instead of so using it 
as to bring to him the maximum quan- 
tity of good compatible with leaving a 
valuable heritage to those who come after 
him. Our aim is to preserve the forests 


and utilize the waters so that not merely 
the Nevada and the other states of today 
shall be benefited, but that the Nevada 
and the other states of our children and 
our children’s children shall be benefited. 
That should be the policy toward which 





From a photograph by Tibbitts DRIVING THROUGH THE MARIPOSA GROVE 

















From a photograph by Tibbitts. 











THE DESCENT INTO THB VALLEY AFTER THRED DAYS’ STAY IN THH MOUNTAINS 
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all intelligent lovers of their country 
should bend their energies. 

After coming back to California he 
said : 

In California I am impressed by how 
great the state is, but I am even more 
impressed by the immensely greater 
greatness that lies in the future, and I 
ask that your marvelous natural re- 
sources be handed on unimpaired to your 


; 
Pa 


< 


’65 for the Union of that day. Yes, and 
for the Union that was to stand while na- 
tions stand in the hereafter. You fought 
to make, to keep the flag that has been 
rent asunder once more whole and with- 
out a seam, and to float over you, yes, 
but to float over all who come after you 
likewise. You fought for the future, 
you fought for the looming greatness of 
the republic in the centuries that were 
to come. And now I ask that we, in ful- 








THE PRESIDENT TALKING TO MR. AND MRS. JORGENSEN IN FRONT OF THE COTTAGE 


children and your children’s children. 
This country of ours, we are not building 
it for a day; it is to last through the ages. 
We stand on the threshold of a new cen- 
tury. We look into the dim years that 
rise before us, knowing that if we are 
true, then the generations that succeed 
us here shall fall heir to a heritage that 
has never been known before since the 
beginning of time. I ask that we keep 
in mind not only our own interests but 
the interests of our children. Any gen- 
eration fit to do its work must work for 
the future, for the people of the future 
as well as for itself. Take you, the men 
of the civil war; you fought from *61 to 


filling the duties of citizenship, keep our 
gaze fixed likewise on the years that are 
to come after us. You are building here 
this great state—this state within whose 
bounds lies an area as great as an old 
world empire—a state with a commerce 
already vast, but with a commerce which 
within the century that has now opened 
shall cover and dominate the entire Pa- 
cific ocean. 





Who can doubt, after reading these 
expressions of the Nation’s chief, that 
his visit to California will be productive 
of great good in the future. With his 
own eyes he saw California, the possi- 
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From a photograph by R. L. Dunn. 


MEMBERS OF THE PRESIDENT’S PARTY ON THE RIM OF THE YOSEMITE 


bilities of her future and her great need. 
And this will bear fruit, for the Presi- 
dent is a man of action—one who wishes 
things done and not only wishes, but as- 
sists in the operation. 





But the one period of his life that he 
will never forget is the time when he for- 
sook civilization for the healing spirit of 
Yosemite and the mountains. Hetold John 
Muir so and John Muir agreed with him. 





From a photograph by Tibbitts. THE DEPARTURE 
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By Flowse Daus Everett 


Browning sweeps of sun-seared grass, 
Waves of velvet, streaked and dyed 

In warm earth tints, where ofttimes foam 
High flowering crests in rippling tide. 
Stretches of paling hay fields here, 
Studded with topaz-colored mows, 
Shadowing fringes on the roads 

From flickering eucalyptus boughs. 





Ah, but the canyon’s stillness, where 
The cool lips of the hillsides meet 

In verdant richness at the stream— 
There one can hear the earth pulse beat. 
And then the rapturous, vagrant ways 
"Neath buckeye branches, to a place 
Where peace prevails in such a wise, 
As makes the hours hold breath apace. 
And over all, a gossamer veil 

Of fine-spun blue,-.he which, the trees, 
In slender troops, up-mounting hills 
Do cleave in jagged fantasies. 
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Drawing by Laura E. Foster. 
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SUMMER IN THE PIEDMONT HILLS 
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Some Glimpses 


By Grorce HaMuin Fitcu 


F all the California resorts within 
() easy reach of San Francisco, Lake 

Tahoe takes the palm for scenic 
beauty, variety of attractions and stim- 
ulating atmosphere. Of course, Yosem- 
ite outranks everything on this coast be- 
low Alaska in the way of grandeur and 


beauty, but the Yosemite trip requires | 


at least ten days for its proper enjoy- 
ment, whereas one may see Tahoe very 
thoroughly in four days and, if pressed 
for time, the trip may be made very sat- 
isfactorily in two days. Next to Yosem- 
ite, I would place Tahoe as the finest 
natural attraction of the state, for one 
may see it again and again without ex- 
hausting its scenic beauties or the variety 
of sport and recreation that it affords. 
The Southern Pacific Company have 
so arranged trains that one may leave 
San Francisco at night and enjoy a good 
rest while the train is climbing up the 
steep grades of the foothills to Truckee. 
Then, in the freshness of early morning, 
the tourist transfers at Truckee to the 
narrow-gauge road which Bliss has built 
to the shore of the lake at Tahoe City. 
This ride of fourteen miles in an open 
observation car through the pine and fir 
forests that skirt the shores of the 
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Truckee river is one of the most delight- 
ful parts of the trip. Do not be misled 
into taking breakfast at Truckee. The 
ride to the lake is short and then there 
is ample time for a leisurely breakfast at 
Tahoe Tavern. 

The Truckee is one of the famous 
trout streams of California. Its waters, 
clear as those of a mountain brook, run 
swiftly over rocky bottom and the train 
darting in and out among trees offers 
vistas of leafy shade and glimpses of 
flashing trout pools and gleaming cas- 
cades that are a source of constant won- 
der and delight. Finally the little train 
dashes through an opening in the woods 
and the deep, blue waters of Tahoe, 
encircled by snow-capped mountains, are 
seen for the first time. A moment later 
and one alights in the beautiful grounds 
of the new Tahoe Tavern, one of the 
show places of the lake. 

Great pine trees surround the roomy 
hotel and furnish shade for tennis courts, 
bowling alley and swimming pools. Here 
one may enjoy a perfect breakfast, seated 
in a great dining hall that is probably 
without an equal in the state. With ceil- 
ing paneled in native redwood, electric 
chandeliers made of stags’ horns and 











It is very difficult to tell where the shore ends 
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with rich old Flemish oak furniture, 
this is a room to delight the eye of the 
lover of household decoration. From 
the windows one may look far out on 
the lake or watch the trim little steamer 
Tahoe that makes a daily trip around the 
lake. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all 
the points of interest about Lake Tahoe. 
What will be attempted here is merely 
to give a few glimpses of the most note- 
worthy features, with some words of 
suggestion that are the fruit of two vaca- 
tion jaunts around the lake. If the 
traveler is in a great hurry he may take 
the steamer Tahoe at nine o’clock and 
make the circuit of the lake, arriving at 
the tavern at five in the afternoon, in 
ample time for dinner. Then he may 
catch the night train to San Francisco. 
This gives as good an idea of the lake 
as is usually attained of eastern lakes or 
rivers, as for seven hours the panorama 
of the lake and its encircling mountains 
is unrolled. But by far the better plan 
is to stop at one or two of the resorts on 
the lake and see Tahoe at sunset and un- 
der the transforming light of a midsum- 
mer moon. 

Statistics give a very poor idea of any 
great natural curiosity, but it is well to 
bear in mind that Tahoe is twenty-three 
miles in length with a breadth of thir- 
teen miles. The known depth ranges 
from 1600 to 2000 feet and the elevation 
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is 6280 feet above sea level. Its surface 
covers 220 square miles. It lies between 
two lofty, nearly parallel ridges of the 
Sierra Nevada, and the boundary line 
between California and Nevada runs 
nearly through the center of the lake 
from north to south. On all sides rise 
mountains that tower from 2000 to 
4000 feet above the level of the lake, 
several of them snow capped throughout 
the summer. The waters of the lake are 
fed by scores of streams that run down 
from these snow-clad mountains and the 
only outlet is the Truckee river, which 
carries the surplus‘ waters through a 
mountain gorge out over the sage-brush 
plains of Nevada to Pyramid lake, one 
of the great natural curiosities of the 
far west, as its waters escape by some 
subterranean passage. 

The shore of Tahoe was once heavily 
timbered with magnificent pines, but the 
giant stumps are now the only evidence 
of this superb tree growth. The trees 
were ruthlessly cut years ago and the 
pity of it is that most of the timber went 
into the underground workings of the 
Comstock mines. The second growth of 
pine and fir serves to save the shore and 
the mountain sides from bareness, but 
it is a poor substitute for the primeval 
forest that would have lent dignity and 
grandeur to the lake. 

Much has been said of the beauty of 
the coloring of the lake, but no language, 








and its reflection begins. 
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no photograph and no painting can give 
any adequate idea of the deep blue of 
this pellucid water or of its extraor- 
dinary mirror-like qualities. In round- 
ing many of the headlands it is very 
difficult to tell where the shore ends and 
the reflection begins, so marvelously is 
every feature of the shore reproduced in 
the still water below. In the deepest 
parts of the lake the water is of that rich 
purplish blue which may be seen in Car- 
mel bay when seaweed lies thick near 
the surface. In shallower places every 
variety of blue known to the painter may 
be noted, while in Emerald bay for three 
miles the steamer plows through water 
far greener than that of the midatlantic. 

Evening on the lake, when the dying 
sun flushes the snowy peaks and sends 
long lines of rosy light across the deep 
blue water; when the full moon touches 
with silver the shadowy summits of 
these mysterious mountains and sends a 
quivering stream of spectral radiance 
across the lake—then it is that Tahoe is 
seen aright in all its unequaled beauty. 

Another feature of lake scenery that 
charms the Californian is the variety 
and beauty of the cloud effects. Cirrus 
and cumulus clouds will be piled up in 
fantastic shapes in half an hour and then 
they will go driving across the clear blue 
sky as though some great sun god were 
shepherding them down to Elysian fields 
on the edge of the world. Or a sudden 
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wind will come up out of the mysterious 
Nevada desert and will stir the great 
mill pond of Tahoe into dancing white 
caps. Then one may see the small boats 
racing for the shore, for it is not well to 
brave the wrath of Tahoe. Its waters 
are icy cold and reach to the marrow of 
the strongest swimmer, while terror 
chills the heart when one recalls that 
these clear waters have never yet given 
up any of the dead they have claimed. 
An experience of last summer is still 
vivid in my memory. With my young 
son I was fishing below Brockway when 
a sudden squall came on. We tried to 
reach the hotel only a mile away, but 
although we tugged lustily at the oars 
for a quarter of an hour we made no 
headway against wind and wave, and 
we were finally forced to beach the boat. 

Of all the places along the lake Tallac 
is the most beautiful by natural situa- 
tion and lavish adornment. Old Million- 
aire Baldwin set his hotel in a fine nat- 
ural grove of pines, built cottages, a 
splendid clubhouse and boathouses. The 
result is a paradise for those who are 
fond of fishing and enjoying all the lux- 
uries of a great city hotel when they re- 
turn from a day’s outing. 

Only seven miles away from Tallac is 
Glen Alpine, a sheltered spot in a pic- 
turesque canyon under the shadow of 
Mount Tallac, which is a favorite resort 
for those who love to take tramps to 
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the various mountain lakes 
and other points of inter- 
est in the vicinity. Many 
of those at Glen Alpine 
live in tents and all de- 
rive much benefit from 
the mineral spring that 
was famous before the 
place became known to 
the tourist. One of the 
pleasantest trips that can 
be taken from Glen Al- 
pine Springs is the walk 
to the Angora lakes. 
These two lakes are small, 
but very deep,and abound 
in trout. The distance 
from Glen Alpine is about 
five miles, but only half 
of this is hard climbing. 
From the mountain in the rear of the 
second Angora lake a view can be ob- 
tained that surpasses almost any other 
in the whole Tahoe region. In the im- 
mediate foreground are the two Angora 
lakes, farther off Fallen Leaf lake can 
be seen, and in the distance Lake Tahoe. 
The trail leading to the Angora lakes 
from Glen Alpine Springs was only cut 
through last year, so the lakes have not 
been visited enough to be fished out. 
From Glen Alpine Mount Tallac may 
be climbed with ease. The mountain is 
9715 feet above sea level and from its 
summit a superb panoramic view may be 








From a photograph by Harold Fitch. 
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gained of Tahoe and its score of sur- 
rounding lakes, and the great rugged 
back of the High Sierra, which looks 
like the skeleton of a huge primordial 
Saurian monster, turned into stone. 
Toward the north the misty mountains 
melt into the rugged Modoc lava beds, 
while to the south one may see with a 
strong glass the mountain peaks that 

sentinel the great gorge of Yosemite. 
One of the lake resorts that is not vis- 
ited as much as its merits deserve is 
Rubicon Springs, twenty miles back of 
McKinneys. It is reached by an inter- 
esting stage ride through a wild country 
which the lumberman has 





From a photograph by Harold Fitch. 
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not spoiled. The descent 
into the rocky gorge of 
the Rubicon is an experi- 
ence worth remembering. 
The resort is directly on 
the Rubicon river and its 
cottages furnish pleasant 
accommodation, but the 
great magnet that draws 
people season after season 
is the mineral spring, 
which is probably the 
most valuable in its ef- 
fects on the system of any 
spring in the _ Sierra. 
There is good fishing in 
the Rubicon river, which 
is noted for its pictur- 
esque views, especially the 
reach of the river below 
the old bridge. 
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Among the pretty resorts along the 
lake may be mentioned McKinneys, 
Rubicon Park, Bijou, Lakeside and 
Brockway. ‘The last is the old Hot 
Springs at the extreme northern end of 
the lake. It has an excellent hot sulphur 
spring, good fishing, a fine sandy bath- 
ing beach and many beautiful trails, 
while the fishing may always be counted 
on to furnish good sport. The air is 
milder here than at the southern end of 
the lake and the hotel table is excep- 
tionally good. 

One of the pleasantest features of a 
visit to Tahoe is the ride around the lake 
on the fine little steel steamer Tahoe, 
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commanded by Captain Ernest Pomins. 
The captain, who has eyes as blue and 
clear as the waters of the lake he knows 
so well, has been many years in the ser- 
vice of the Bliss Company. He is fa- 
miliar with every inch of the shore line 
and his skill in bringing his trim little 
steamer up to the end of a wharf or 
landing is the admiration of all his pas- 
sengers. 

In the memory Lake Tahoe lingers, 
and months after one has enjoyed its 
scenic beauties, there flashes upon the 
“inner eye,” the gleam of that sapphire 
sea, walled round with rugged, snow- 
crowned mountains. 








SOUTH FORK OF THE RUBICON RIVER 


In Steamer Chair 


(Pa Bk: 


Korea, midocean, westward bound) 


By Epwarp Satispury FIEeLp 


Of fruitless, flow’ring cherry trees, 


Of big chrysanthemums, of seas 


Of 


= 


purple, of a wondrous pair 


Of almond eyes that laugh and tease, 


Of gorgeous old embroideries, 


Of porcelains, and bronzes rare 


She dreams, while in her steamer chair. 
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You dont remember me— do you? 





A Social Terror 


By GEeLEeTT BurGEss 


Illustrated by the author 


66 OW d’you do, Mr. Smith! You 
don’t remember me, do you?” 

Who has not been struck 

dumb by such a question! Who has not 
been given such a public humiliation! 
Who has not groped in vain for some 
tactful way by which to extricate him- 
self from the situation! Of all the ter- 
rors of the drawing room, the person who 
inflicts this question upon you without 
giving you a clue to his name, is para- 
mount. He comes when least expected ; 
no prevision can enable you to escape in 
time. Unless you are a king, with a 
chamberlain at your elbow to prompt 
you, you must face the music and pass 
off the inquisition as lightly as possible. 

“How d’you do, Mr. Smith! You 
don’t remember me, do you?” 

What answer can one make? 

I know of but three sorts of reply; 
the countercheck quarrelsome, the lie 
circumstantial and the retort courteous. 
The choice of these touchstonian replies 
depends upon the degree of anger into 
which you have been lashed. If you are 
slow at recalling faces or names, and if 
you have borne the sting of such inept 
remarks recently, you may say, using 
the countercheck quarrelsome: 


“No, why should I?” 

Is this not justifiable? Why, indeed, 
should you careto knowa person who can 
be willing so to embarrass you? I, for 
one, do not! What conceit for him to 
think that I needs must recall his face, 
and his bland affability! For, as a rule, 
the person who makes use of this remark 
is a mediocrity; no one with brains 
would expect that, amongst a thousand 
persons, I would remember him, and no 
one with an ounce of breeding would put 
me to the test. 

The preface of his name alters the 
whole case, for if he says: “I am Mr. 
Jones; I suppose you do not remember 
me,” with what ardor he would be wel- 
comed and clasped by the hand! With 
what haste one would assure him that he 
had been often in one’s mind! That 
single instant of preparation is enough 
for us to recover in. On the second we 
have placed him in our picture gallery. 
But it is a rogue’s gallery, after all, for 
he has said: 

“How d’you do, Mr. Smith? You 
don’t remember me, do you?” 

But perhaps you are soft-hearted ; you 
do not wish to return rudeness for rude- 
ness. You prefer to use your wit to 
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break your fall; you think you may 
gain time by a jest. You may, at least, 
hope to disconcert your inquisitor. And 
so, maybe, if you bear some far-away re- 
semblance to an actor, author, tinker, 
tailor or thief, you reply, facetiously : 

“T beg your pardon, but haven’t you 
made some mistake? I am not Mr. 
Smith—I am Francis Wilson.” 

This is the lie circumstantial. I rec- 
ommend it to all sufferers. It will baf- 
fle for a moment the most determined 
attack of misguided friendship. You 
put the burden of proof upon your op- 
ponent, and it will go hard if you do not 
draw a smile from him, under cover of 
which you can reform, reinforce your 
presence of mind, and sustain a second 
attack. Said smilingly, it disarms your 
adversary, or placates him at least for 
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chamberlain near by) when delicacy and 
moderation are necessary for reasons of 
state. For such as you, the retort cour- 
teous in one of its many forms. You 
may content yourself with the glib and 
banal remark, in tentative interroga- 
tion: 

“Really, you know, one meets so many 
people !” 

You may let frankness suffice, and 
boldly, but kindly, acknowledge your 
slip of memory, saying: 

“I’m sorry, but I’m afraid I don’t re- 
call you, just this minute!” or, “I’m 
afraid you have the advantage of me.” 

But such concessions involve an im- 
mediate and enthusiastic if not a hyster- 
ical expression of pleasure as soon as the 
fiend’s name is finally divulged—a sop 
to vanity that should be beneath one’s 
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your lack of recognition; spoken seri- 
ously, it may actually force him to re- 
treat, and you can kill him with a taunt 
at your leisure. 

The lie circumstantial may be varied 
in several ways, according to how much 
you care to regard policy or conse- 
quences. You may go so far as to say: 

“Of course, I must know you, but the 
fact is I am just recovering from a slight 
attack of dementia, and for two days I 
have thought everybody I met was Hall 
Caine. You are Hall Caine, aren’t you?” 

This reply is especially effective with 
large, stout, elderly women dressed in 
black silk. 

But you may have the mildness of the 
dove, and be possessed with the fatal de- 
sire to please. You may be a clergyman, 
to whom such violent parries are forbid- 
den. You may be a king (without a 


manhood to grant. We do not, in point 
of fact, feel much spontaneous pleasure 
at meeting a character so odiously intro- 
duced—one who has already used the 
needle upon us in petty torture. Per- 
haps the only other reply is something 
like this—for it is true, it is kind and it 
is necessary : 

“My dear sir, if I do not immediately 
recognize your face, it is because I am 
face blind—an infliction which I sin- 
cerely regret. Of the thousand persons 
I have met this week, I suppose I could 
give names of but a bare thirty. And 
most of these either wear goggles, are de- 
formed or excessively ugly, or bark like 
a dog when I meet them. But you, the 
real inside you, I shall recall perfectly, 
so soon as you remind me of your name, 
and where I happened to see you last; 
for, though I cannot always recall 
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names or faces myself, I usually recall 
the individuals who bear them.” 

So I offer this discussion of a notori- 
ous social disease for what it is worth, 
and you may select your own remedy. 
But here, as much as anywhere else in 
the way of social abuse, an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure, and it 
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is my hope that my plaint may fall un- 
der the notice of some of the pestilential 
bores who are themselves guilty of this 
insufferable remark, so that they may 
never again say, suavely, inconsiderately, 
cruelly: 

“How d’you do, Mr. Smith? 
don’t remember me, do you?” 


You 
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At Santa Cruz 


By Carrie STEVENS WALTER 


For hours I’ve watched the languid breakers creep 
Along the smooth, gray beach at Santa Cruz— 

A charmed watch I could not choose but keep, 
Lest I some witchery of the scene should lose. 


Across the dream-like distance of the bay, 
Whose azure dimples glisten in the light, 
The low foothills that shelter Monterey, 
Like half-seen spectres tremble in my sight. 


Ben Lomond, monarch of the hills that hold 
This green-walled crescent in a fond embrace, 
Stands like a giant of the days of old, 
And lifts to heaven his calm, majestic face. 


From deep ravines and summits dark with pines, 
From rugged hills where laurel and madrone 
Mingle with redwood, or where tangled vines 
Creep through deep glens no human foot has known, 


Float wildwood odors on the warm, soft gale, 
To meet the sea winds, and the ocean dews; 

These meeting forces mix, dissolve, exhale, 
And spill their incense over Santa Cruz. 


And while the Janguid breakers make their moan, 
And pulse their ceaseless tide upon the sands, 
A weird meaning threads their monotone,— 
I read a signal in their white foam hands. 





The Mountain Girl’s Dresses 


By Mary EpitH GriIswoLp 


6“ HAT shall I wear?” is an ex- 
pression supposed to be the 
exclusive possession of the 

fair sex. Through endless sieges of balls, 
receptions, teas and the miscellaneous 
affairs of modern social life the momen- 
tous question ambles, laying low with 
magnificent disdain, matters of life and 
death. The gentlemen of press and pul- 
pit have lingered long over the vanity of 
women and with much gusto have point- 
ed scornful, yet superior fingers at their 
frivolities. 

But have any of these gentlemen ever 
encountered the women who trek over 
the mountains of California in summer ? 
Have they observed the careless aban- 
donment of becoming costume, the reck- 
less disregard for appearances of the 
female mountain tramp? If so, let them 
begin their work anew, but let it be in 
an opposite direction. Instead of preach- 
ing moderation in female attire let them 
insist that the mountain climbers wear 
clothes that add, not detract from their 
beauty. 

The camping costumes worn by men 
are usually superior to those worn by 
their wives and daughters. Well-fitting 
leggins, sweater, tailored coat and jaunty 
hat make up an outfit that is at once 
suitable, comfortable and decorative. On 
the other hand, it is a lamentable fact 
that most women look like tramps when 
they go far out into the mountains to 
fish and hunt. 

A costume for mountain climbing and 
camping ought to be selected like any 
other gown, for its adaptability and 
beauty. In order to fulfill the first re- 
quirements it should be light in weight, 
and of a texture which will not catch in 
the brush nor require too frequent laun- 
dering. 

A cotton material which will resist 
“stickers” and brush thorns is the best, 
though woolen alpaca is very satisfac- 
tory. There are a great variety of fabrics 
to choose from this year. Cotton reps, 


known to the trade as Belfast reps and 
knickerbocker, come in pretty black and 
white patterns, plain and dotted. Cot- 
ton etamine, duck, madras gingham, 


galatea, denim and linens are all useful. 

There are two things to consider in 
choosing a color; first, it must be be- 
coming and it must fit into the color 
scheme which nature has tinted her 
mountains. Lincoln green, in fact, 
nearly every shade of green, furnishes 
ample opportunity for the tasty dresser. 
Black and white check also makes. a 
stunning picture. 

How shall it be made? Here again 
the wearer has a chance to look her best. 
The length of skirt, cut of sleeves, style 
of bodice can each be fashioned to suit 
the individual. The skirt must, of 
course, be short, but there is a right 
length for each woman. An inch more 
or less on the bottom of a skirt may make 
all the difference there is between a cor- 
rect garment and an unbecoming one. 
A blouse waist which allows a free arm 
movement is the most comfortable and 
can be made to look stylish if the collar 
and sleeves fit well. 

Hose with white feet are best, as are 
also collars made of soft silk, and straw 
hats are most serviceable. Sailor hats 
are too trying on tempers, none too 
stable in the stress of unaccustomed jolts 
and should be barred. It is a great 
strain on the affections to have to look 
at a woman under an unbecoming bonnet 
all day. The island hats which are so 
common here in California’ are good and 
look the part. 

A mistake often made by those who 
go for the first time into the mountains 
is to buy heavy shoes. They can tor- 
ture one more in a day than a Puritan 
stock, unless one is accustomed to them. 
Soft leather and heavy soles make the 
best boot. High tops are undesirable ex- 
cept for clambering through brush. They 
are too warm. One should have two pairs 
of boots of different lasts and wear them 
alternately. 

Leggins are necessary when tramping 
through tall grass or chaparral, but 
there is no advantage in wearing them 
on dusty trails nor roads. The canvas 
ones look horrid and the leather ones, 
like the high-topped boots, are insuffer- 
ably warm. 
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Joys and Sorrows in a Banana Leaf 
Being the Story of an Oriole’s Nest in June 


By ELizaABETH GRINNELL 


Illustrated from photographs by the writer 





graphs from life by the writer. 





This is the sixth article in a series of studies on the birds of California by this well- 
known writer, in collaboration with Joseph Grinnell. 
Other articles of the series will be found in previous 
numbers, copies of which can still be obtained.—Eprtor. 


The illustrations are from photo- 








NE morning in spring there came 
() to my ears a familiar laugh from 

the cypress tree. Yes, | remem- 
ber distinctly it was the Ides of March. 
“Rather early,” thought I, “for that rol- 
licking sound,” but I ran to see. There, 
in the dim dark green, thirty feet above 
me, sure enough was our annual spring 
and summer ‘guest, the Arizona hooded 
oriole. He imagined he kept well hid- 
den in the foliage, not being quite cer- 
tain that he had seen me before; still, 
by dint of squinting and sideling around 
the tree I saw this much of him, which 
was really the whole of his brilliant self- 
general color, orange paling to yellow, 
middle of back black as were the wings 
save for their white edgings. As to his 
face, and this is always his distinguish- 
ing feature, I hesitate to describe it lest 
the individual be dubbed a gentleman of 
color (which would be no discredit) ; 
but I assure you it was only a black mask 
that he wore, and always wears, the yel- 
low hood of his head being well drawn 
down under the chin, and tied securely, 
as I suppose, for I have not seen it the 
least bit awry. The slender curved bill 
and the equally slender feet were a blue 
black, though he gave me not a minute 
to observe them for he was up and off 
with a departing giggle, as if glad to be 
alive and in California once again. 

The presence of this bachelor oriole 
gave me great pleasure since by it I was 
assured of his safe wintering somewhere 
in Mexico; and that he and his family 
and friends had withstood the dangers 
of a really hazardous trip. I was not 
surprised that this solitary person ap- 
peared a few days in advance of the rest 
of his folks, this being the custom of the 
orioles and some other birds of passage. 
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For what purpose does this scout precede 
the others no man knows; and I asked 
no questions, being confident that the 
rest, especially one fair damsel, would 
duly put in an appearance. Nor was I 
mistaken, though, as to her being “fair,” 
there might be a difference of opinion 
save as to comparison with her mate. 
She lacked his gorgeous colors, but was 
pretty in her own modest way in her 
cloak of dull olive greenish yellow. In 
short, the whole effect of her plumage 
was dull yellow with some edgings of 
white. No hood or cowl, or mask. 

As if the espousals of this distin- 
guished couple had been consummated 
before they left Mexico, they immediate- 
ly began operations for housekeeping. 
Not a day passed before the two had ex- 
amined every old banana stalk in the 
garden, peeping under the rustling 
brown tatters of last year’s leaves, and 
looking their disappointment at the re- 
sult of one of our winter frosts. Banana 
leaves shrink and wither and break their 
backs, when the icy king breathes over 
or around the Sierra; but the straight, 
thick stalks keep the secret of their crea- 
tive juices well stored behind firm walls, 
and are ready to unwrap fresh scrolls the 
first warm week in spring. 

The orioles couldn’t postpone their 
business on account of the banana leaves 
being yet in embryo, and so they betook 
themselves to the eucalyptus trees. Ah, 
these perennial blue gums! How they 
do delight the hearts of our native birds 
of many sorts with promise of safety and 
convenience. On this account orioles 
brought off a brood of young ones in the 
blue gum fifty feet overhead, before the 
banana stalk had unfurled three signals 
of its readiness to co-operate. 
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By June I saw Fe ee ars 


the pair, followed hie. 
by three juveniles, i 
looking exactly like 
the mother, alight 
on the banana stalk 
and cling to the 
stubs of last year’s 
leaves which had 
curled into a foot- 
hold after the gar- 
dener had cut off 
the main supply. 
The old birds paid 
no attention to the 
young ones. As far 
as the parents were 
concerned the 
youngsters were 
weaned, in spite of 
which fact these 
last kept teasing for 
food which they 
were obliged to 
hunt for them- 
selves, always close 
to their parents’ 
heels. 


Now, 





when __ ba- 
nana leaves first 
push up into the 
light and whilethey 
are yet a closely 
wrapped roll, they 
stand stiffly up. 
forming no foothold for birds save at 
the apex. Here the orioles stood one at 
a time and looked dismal. They must 
wait for the unfolding of mysteries and 
a shaking out of the banners—wait for 
longer growth, ocean breezes and the 
natural order of heavy bodies to droop. 
It seemed an age, according to the 
orioles’ calendar, when the first leaf to 
shove itself up out of the stalk had be- 
come sufficiently mature, and its midrib 
bent to bow shape, to warrant proceed- 
ings. Then came the most interesting 
performance of our hooded orioles. Each 
bird flew in turn underneath the broad, 
drooping leaf, clinging by its toes, back 
down, while with its beak it felt along 
the rib. All the while the two were chat- 
tering about their concerns as only 
orioles can chatter, unless it be their 
cousins, the blackbirds. 

Now let none suppose that I sat or 








YOUNG ORIOLES ON A BANANA LEAF 


stood near the banana during the per- 
formances I shall narrate. I was up 
before the orioles, which means before 
daylight, concealing my identity under 
a thick shrub. The initiatory steps are 
not taken, as far as I know, in broad 
daylight, but always in early morning 
and late evening. When banana leaves 
are immature they fold tightly together 
like the covers of a book, under the in- 
fluence of heat. It is only when the 
dews of night invite confidence do they 
open wide enough for an oriole to work 
under the midrib of them. Had these 
birds been nesting in the wilds they 
would have taken dry grass blades for 
nesting material; but since palms grow 
near bananas always in our California 
gardens for the good reason that they 
are planted out that way by the garden- 
er, palm threads are used, in preference 
to other material. If the lady who cools 











JOYS AND SORROWS 
herself with a palm leaf fan of a sum- 
mer day in the hammock on the balcony 
will imagine fine threads running off 
from the tips of the grooves and veins, 
or perhaps start a thread or two for her- 
self, she will see how Madam Oriole gets 
her warp and woof. 

Stripping this thread from the palm, 
oriole flew to the building site and, 
clinging to the under side of the leaf, 
stuck it through and drew it back again, 
a thrust of her needle beak or bodkin be- 
ing so dexterous that a needle woman 
might envy her. Always on drawing the 
thread from the outside above the leaf 
toward her she carried it around a stout 
vein of the leaf to make the point of 
procedure strong and firm. Back and 
forth she thrust the threads until quite 
a tangle appeared beneath. Then she 
measured and determined the size and 
shape of the interior to be, twisting and 
tangling the threads, weaving 


IN A BANANA LEAF 
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lar collector. He noticed a drop of 


blood oozing from the beak. This 
would never do, in face of the fact 
that the bird in his hand was so 


lately a bird in the bush with a possible 
new feather to support a “new species” 
or “sub-species.” The collector took 
from his pouch a bit of cotton batting, 
pulled it in little wads between his 
thumb and finger, and rammed it down 
the throat of the dead bird as if break- 
fast were what it most sorely needed. 
The wads, of course, absorbed the stain 
and the specimen was preserved clean. 
Arriving home he took his taxidermist’s 
chair before the variously accoutered 
table and proceeded to “skin” the result 
of his afternoon “collecting,” the first 
move being to toss the cotton wads into 
the waste basket. In due time the basket 
was turned upside down on the trash 
pile. Orioles, erranding one day for 


‘ 





them in and out and around. 
At the end of a week, beneath 
this predetermined interior 
there appeared a_ beautiful 
hammock. As the work had 
progressed the folded leaf was 
spread apart by the intrusion 
of the nest beneath, and mid- 
day labors were in order. Be- 
sides, the constant coming 
and going of the birds, in 
conjunction with the ripeness 
of the leaf and the evening 
winds, naturally spread apart 
the veins, in short, tore the 
leaf in strips or tatters, as ba- 
nana leaves are seen to look 
in summer time. 

I have not mentioned the 
lining, and the lining of any 
bird’s nest is a necessary fea- 
ture. Now there is in our 
family a “bird fiend” in the 
form of a sometime collector 
of species (it grieves me to 
record) who unintentionally 
supplied the orioles with nest 
lining. When any collector 
stumbles upon a bird in his 
rambles, fallen dead at his 
feet, his first instinct is to 
preserve the specimen. He 
picks it up and smoothes its 
feathers, as did our particu- 
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The way young oriolcs 

can cling is past describing. 
nest lining, came face to face with these 
little stained cotton wads. When the 
nest was finished no less than thirty of 
these little pads, stained with the life 
blood of their feathered friends, lined 
the hammock under that June banana 
leaf. Tragedy? No, comedy! 

And nothing else happened in this 
family affair save as you may read the 
photographs before you. The leaf hung 
exactly as high as my upstretched hand, 
and I can reach no farther than the 
bald spot on top of a tall man’s head. [| 
watched the proceedings from day to 
day, standing on a chair, and knew that 
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exactly a day apart there hatched in 
due time four young ones being the 
products of eggs laid one a day for four 
consecutive days. And these young ones 
developed in like ratio. By the time two 
of them had clambered by the threads of 
the hammock and their own toes to the 
ridgepole above the nest, two remained 
still in the cradle unable for lack of age 
to toddle alone. The two elder birds 
sat, clinging, for whole days on the edge 
of the nest, gazing at such portions of 
the world as came within their scope. 
And the way young orioles can cling is 
past describing. One may essay to lift 
a pair of them from their joint moor- 
ings and find out some things. For 
what purpose were such toes shaped and 
endowed with wilful contractions but 
for clinging? One of the family fell, 
one day, in a sort of miss-step in its as- 
piration to climb to its brother’s side at 
the top of the leaf. One set of toes 
closed, in the nick of time, about a single 
thread at the bottom of the hammock 
and there hung the helpless bird, its life 
in the balance as it were, until I with 
my scissors cut the leash. It was im- 
possible for me to pry apart the toes of 
the creature without doing it an injury, 
so securely did it retain its grip on some- 
thing. 

I have here given you a short story of 
the joys and sorrows in a banana leaf, 
incomplete, inadequate, it is true; but 
a person interested may fill in the de- 
tails by the aid of the photographs. Im- 
agination is also a good filler. The birds 
have flown. By and by that same ba- 
nana leaf will curl up and break its 
back, and drop to the level of the baby 
stalk growing beside the parent, and 
eventually be striped off and conveyed 
with other garden debris to the dump— 
but know all men by these presents that 
its mission was fulfilled as truly as the 
mission of any human benefactor. 
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to. oe. RANCH 
IN THE CANYON 


BY A.J. WELLS 


ELISSA was the goddess of honey. 
California and it burst into bloom. The very moun- 
tain sides became pastures for the bee. The steep and 

craggy canyons clothed themselves with flowering shrubs, and 
the long slopes leading up to the snow line blossomed with 
beauty. Dry tablelands turned radiant with the bloom of burr 
clover and “filaree.” 

When the land in the valleys, blossoming with the homes 
of men, became vast forests of fruit, and the scent of orange 
blossoms filled the air; when nectar oozed from ripening figs, 
and peach, apricot, plum, apple, nectarine and pomegranate 
spread clouds of incense; when broad fields of alfalfa greeted 
with blossoms the kiss of the sun—then the happy honey 
makers reveled in sweets and flew heavily homeward, half 
drunk with perfume. 

Everywhere are bee gardens. On the steep mountain 
sides grow five or six species of Ceanothus or deer brush, while 
melilotus, philadelphus, columbine, verbena, honeysuckle, wild 
rose and lilies rise from the warm, moist dells in a tangle of 
exuberance. Even the pines furnish pollen and honey dew in 
abundance. 

This wildness of hill and mountain canyon suits the bee. 
It cannot be wholly domesticated. The instinct of the home 
hive to go back to the wilderness is never eradicated. Before 
swarming they look up new quarters in the forests or the 
rocks, yet no one ever saw them house hunting. 

Early Californians know what vast deposits of honey were 
found in the rocks. Rivulets trickled and ran from these am- 
brosial storehouses. In 1874 one county shipped more than 
two million pounds of strained honey. ‘Tons of it were taken 
from the rocks. 

Bees will travel three or four miles for fields to forage in ; 
but the bee keeper knows the value of near-by pastures. The 
Scottish apiarist long ago carted his hives to the Highlands, 
where the wild heather grows, after the bloom had fled from 
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exhausted pastures to fresh ones along the 
rivers for the sake of the bloom upon the banks. 
The Egyptians, it is well known, had floating 
colonies of bees on the Nile. 
In California the bee rancher sets up his busy workers in 
) a secluded canyon or on some remote hillside, where feed is 
abundant, and springs never run dry. He locates, it may be, 
on government land and builds a small cabin. He may do this 
for economy’s sake, or the care of bees may be an adjunct to 
the farm a few miles distant. Or the hillside home may be 
chosen for health’s sake, the fine dry air and out-door life 
being a tonic that cannot be patented and seldom disappoints. 
Many a robust young bachelor has “got his start in life” from 
the profits of his bee ranch in some fragrant dell among the 
hills, where he lived a hermit and fed on hot biscuits, stewed 
rabbits and wild honey. 

Taking the seasons as they come, it is a profitable busi- 
ness. Men have started in January with one hundred hives 
and had them increase by swarming to four hundred in a sin- 
gle season, and from their stores have shipped to market forty 
thousand pounds of clear honey. But seventy-five or even 
fifty pounds to a hive is a profitable yield, the market ranging 
from five to seven cents per pound. | 
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California honey is the finest and clearest in the world. 
We remember the sun-tanned product of the buckwheat 


! 


fields of Ohio. The fragrance of those fields was heavy and 
oppressive. The dark comb from the hive was not a favorite 
in the market, but it had a spirit and character of its own. 

No honey is so white and delicate and highly prized as 
that from our brown hillsides. Here are square miles of white 
sage (Audibertia), a member of the mint family. The clear, 
pale honey which is made from it commands the market, and 
runs the gamut of all tastes. 

Poets have sung of the bees of Hymettus, the honey of 
Mount Hybla and Mount Ida. It probably owed its flavor to 
wild thyme, as the best honey of Scotland comes from the 


misty uplands, where the wild heather grows. 
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from orange blossoms, and is delicious, of course. But here 
are wildernesses of orange blossoms, and the pale green 
stretches of the white sage are superior to the heather of Scot- 
land or the wild thyme of Grecian hills for bee pastures. 

Epimenides is said to have rarely eaten anything but 
bread and honey. Cicero said that it “belonged with milk, 
meat and cheese;” that is, among the necessaries of a well- 
furnished table. To the Hebrews, the charm of Palestine was 
that it was “a land flowing with milk and honey,” though in 
Israel’s later day John the Baptist lived on “locusts and wild 
honey.” 

Honey is a more wholesome food than sugar. Confec- 
tionery is poison beside it. Manna, mucilage, pollen, acid, 
grape sugar and other vegetable and odoriferous substances 
and juices enter into it. Not because it was delicious, simply, 
hut because it was wholesome, has it held its place in the 
world’s regard since the days of Moses and Theocritus and 
Pindar. 

And to gather it for profit, is here, on our sunny hills, and 
in the warm, dry canyons, by streams of clear, pure water, the 
very ideal life for health. The work of a bee ranch is light; so 
that the aged, the invalid and the delicate woman can do it; 
it is romantic, if the family have a relish for the primitive side 
of life. There isa kind of Arcadian simplicity about it, where 
the charm of the sunny days is only equaled by the splendor of 
the dewless nights, balmy, cool and silent. The winter may be 
rainy, but plenty of rain means plenty of pasture for the bees, 
and blossoms on the hillsides mean wealth for the pocket. 

On rainy days the lord of this feudal colony of buzzing 
workers who get only their living for their labors, is busy in 
the shop making cases for his harvest, hives for his swarms, 
drawers for his honey and waxen cells to save the labor of the 
bees. At night books and magazines around the lamp on the 
table, by the rude fireplace blazing with wood that costs only 
the cutting, makes the quiet hours pleasant and keeps him in 


touch with the roaring world outside. 
) 


her incomparable climate and flora “is still the 


There is no reason to discredit John Muir’s esti- 
best of all the bee lands of the world.” sas 


mate of twenty-five years ago, that California, with 
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The Pagan Mind 


By THe ANCIENT MARINER 


Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn. 


ONG ago Sir John Froissart said 

the English take their pleasures 

sadly. If the gossiping old 
knight lived here among us he would 
say the Americans take their pleasures 
seriously. That is almost a contradic- 
tion in terms, but it is true. Some good 
Americans spoil sport. They make it an 
end, not a means. They take their 
pleasures hard. 

The game of whist has been spoiled by 
a confused compound of machinery and 
conventional rules devised to meet every 
possible fall of the cards. Therefore, 
the game is in its decadence. It is the 
stamping ground of the crabbed partner. 
It survives only as the appanage of the 
pink tea or a fearful joy snatched by an 
emancipated sewing circle. It is super- 
seded among the enlightened by bridge 
at which it is still permitted to play the 
card next to your thumb without being 
indicted by the grand jury. There is a 
lady who travels the circuit of the pink 
teas and sewing circles from Podunk to 
Snobomish, from the everglades to the 
citrus belt and is described in the news- 
papers as “the Whist Queen.” She is 
not so much a woman as an institution, 
even a portent. 

There is nothing in the world quite 
so serious or so solemn as the address 
of a football captain to his men on the 
eve of a game. It is an adjuration of 
painful intensity. What shall it profit 
a man to gain the whole world if he lose 
at football? All else is dust and ashes. 
Do or die and what matter if you do die. 
It is a happy despatch, and you will be 
canonized a ’varsity saint. 

The solemn and beseeching football 
captain is only a symptom of the same 
disease of which the Whist Queen is an- 
other manifestation. If all our games 
and plays are matters to be counted on 
the day of judgment the Ancient Mar- 
iner would rather attend an impromptu 
dog fight. Because in these days when 
people entertain they usually have what 
they call more wisely than they know a 


“programme of exercises,” and are dis- 
appointed if the thing is not reported in 
the newspapers. But in this form of 
polite journalism it is not explained 
whether it is the performers or the suf- 
ferers who are exercised. 

Nowhere is this delusion that exercise 
and amusement are synonymous, more 
affectionately fostered, than by those sol- 
emn publications devoted to fad. There 
is, for instance, a periodical exclusively 
occupied with concerns of the game of 
golf. In its columns the Ancient Mar- 
iner finds a curious and ingenious trac- 
tate professing to show how the con- 
firmed golfer widowed of his game by 
the rigors of an eastern winter may still 
contrive to spend his close season prof- 
itably. The paper is written, we are in- 
formed, “by Mr. Recorder Weir, D. C. 
L.,” and he says, among other things: 


What hinders the earnest aspirant, there- 
fore, in the more leisurely winter time, to 
note the lie of his mashie or midiron, his 
brassey or driver; their relative weight—to 
test, not once or twice, but many times, the 
curves of his half or quarter swing (there 
being objections perhaps to essaying the 
full), the rearward are and divergent club 
head in the correct draw-back, the beautiful 
way the face comes forward to meet the 
(imaginary) ball, the airy track of the fol- 
low-through, his stances, his grips, the turn- 
ing of his wrists, not least, with the help of 
some friendly mirror, the turning of his 
shoulders about a motionless head—these 
and other niceties of golf that escape him in 
the excitement of the game on perfervid sum- 
mer links! 

What better time, indeed, than the gelid 
months, with the comfortable warmth of in- 
doors and the absence of the golfing haste 
and fever so uncontrollable in the season, to 
decide upon the best stance (for him) in put- 
ting, all the more that in this exercise the 
gracious household divinities are not so likely 
to feel concern as to the results of practical 
experiments with the ball itself—to decide 
also whether it is best to tap your putt or 
follow through, to rest the body’s weight 
upon the right or left leg, or to test how 
even in the putt one may slice or pull? 

Or, as the intelligent golfer has ere this 
discovered, that in golf the race (in the long 
game) is emphatically to the swift, if the 
battle be not also to the strong, what better 
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time to develop or preserve the necessary sup- 
pleness of forearm, wrists and shoulders? 
Swiftness, strength and skill are the sibilant 
trio of golfing Graces that every votary 
should aspire to win, and few indeed are 
those upon whom nature has bestowed them 
all. 

Imagine a learned jurist and doctor 
of civil law strenuously posturing for 
“the sibilant trio of golfing graces” be- 
fore “some friendly mirror,” snatching a 
fearful joy while his wife is not looking 
lest peradventure that “gracious house- 
hold divinity” catch him smashing a 
chandelier or even in his golfing frenzy 
making the friendly mirror see stars. Yet 
if Mrs. Weir should find the doctor of 
civil law using her drawing room for a 
putting green and her household gods for 
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bunkers he might come to realize that 
“the perfervid summer links” were chilly 
by comparison. But this astonishing 
dance before the looking glass which the 
learned jurist pictures as his own pas 
seul—has there been anything quite so 
unconsciously humorous since the love- 
sick parade of Malvolio admiring his 
legs. 

When golf or any other fad becomes 
an obsession the scheme of the universe 
must be reformed to fulfill its exigencies 
and the finger of scorn is pointed at the 
elegant trifler. You are expected to 
live up to your blue china. 

The Ancient Mariner prefers the state 
of mind of Phyllis, the Pagan, who does 
not take her fun so hard. 


When Phyllis Trips 


When Phyllis trips the links she shows 


The goddess in each lovely pose. 


Not much concern for the ball 


Inspires her fudging with the maul, 


Her clothes she knows, she knows, SHE KNOWS. 


Her world is tailor-made, the rose 

That decks her hat perpetual blows 

And fixed on wire is held in thrall, 
When Phyllis trips. 


Conscious of rainbow tints she glows, 
Her petticoat tempestuous blows, 
And when she trips if Phyllis fall, 
Among the envious bankers sprawl, 


She triumphs in her pictured hose 
When Phyllis trips. 














The Valley of Yosemite 


By HerMAaN SCHEFFAUER 


a 


Would that his voice were mine, Yosemite! 4 
Who spoke on Sinai with.the hidden Lord, | 
For only then my song were worthy thee, 
Song of one humble spirit that adored— 
Adored thee as the earth adores her sun, 
Thou vast, thou beautiful, yet aweful one. 


Thy loveliness is everlasting—born 
Of hoary xons when the ice-bound force 

Wrought thy wild crags, to such perfection torn, 
From height to dimmest depth of glacial course. 

The soul of Beauty brooded o’er thy deep, 

And thrilling suns and stars beheld thy sleep. 


When first thy glory on my vision fell, 
The helpless sense scarce grasped the world it saw; 
As in some piled cathedral, *neath the spell 
Of the low-rolling organ and its awe; 
Then knew mine eyes the tear of ecstasy, 
Rich with a great and deathless joy in thee. 


I saw thee when the evening sun, all loth 

To leave the purpling splendor of thy walls, 
Lingered in love upon the Titan growth 

Of pines above the sea-voiced waterfalls, 3 
From forth whose mist ethereal rainbows sprung, ; 
With pearls, with diamonds, with emeralds hung. 


Shot down the sparkling shafts of morning light 
Through crystal airs and paled the shades below— 

Up from thy placid lake the sun took flight, 
Gilding thy peaks tremendous with their glow: 

Only the sun can paint thee as is meet— 

How vain for man’s slight brush the giant feat! 


Ye cliffs and pinnacles that flout the skies, 
Suffused with faery lights and gildings pale! 
Ye clouds that drift like souls upon the rise 
Of domes that drop their torrents like a veil 
Dim flushes on the far-off snow crests white, 
And shadows deep and full of shapes as night. 


O, would that more than mortal voice were mine, 
Or seraph’s reed to write or brush to limn— 
So might I vaunt thy glories all divine 
Until my yearning eye with death grew dim! 
Then should my spirit woo thy heavenly walls, 
And join the eternal anthem of thy falls. 











From a photograph by Putnam 








The soul of Beauty brooded o’er thy deep, 
And thrilling suns and stars beheld thy sleep. 





























Face Rocks of Nature 


By Bertua H. SMirH 


LL outdoors is a puzzle picture, 
like those made for sharpening 
children’s wits. 

Clouds pile themselves into fantastic 
shapes and cast weird shadows on the 
ground. Trees and shrubs mimic things 
of animal kind, and rocks assume forms 
so foreign to their substance that it 
seems as if only the hand of a master ar- 
tist could have made them so. 

There are many people in the world 
like Wordsworth’s Peter Bell: 

A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 

To Peter Bells, a rock’s a rock, a tree’s 
a tree, a cloud’s a cloud, and it is noth- 
ing more. 

By them Nature’s puzzle pictures re- 
main unread. They will never know, as 
others do, that 


This is particularly true of the face 
rocks of Mount Tamalpais. He who has 
eyes to see can scarcely find a spot on 
the trails of Tamalpais from which he 
cannot trace human features in a nearby 
rock. It is as if a race of mountain 
giants had suddenly been turned to 
stone, or the treasures of prehistoric art 
had survived eocene convulsions. 

Of these the most familiar are the 
Veiled Prophetess and the Old Lady of 
Tamalpais. On a ragged cliff so high 
that the sequoias of Mill Valley seem 
like stunted shrubs, the bow-knot of 
Tamalpais railway a narrow ribbon, and 
the Golden Gate but a shiny streak, sits 
the Veiled Prophetess of Tamalpais. 
Immutable, inscrutable, sphynx - like, 
the face of the seeress is turned ever 
toward San Francisco, and only the 

winds from 





mountains, 
withtheir 
crags and 
peaks and jut- 
ting, jagged 
rocks, are alive 
with faces and 
forms of hu- 
man things. 
True, these 
mountain folk 
are ever trick- 
ing one’s 
fancy. They 
seem possessed 
of a_ teasing 
spirit, are al- 
ways playing 
at hide - and - 
seek, and a 
step this way 
or that may 
cause theclear- 
est outline to 
be lost. And, ‘ ; 
strangely  ———: 
enough, many | VP 

outlines, dis- j. Se aa 
tinct to the Seay >» % 
eye, elude the [es = 7 
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the ocean may 
gather from 
her lips the 
secrets of the 
future. 

A few min- 
utes’ walk 
from the Tay- 
ern of Tamal- 
pais on the 
trail that cir- 
cles the crest 
of the moun- 
tain brings 
one to the Old 
Lady that 
guards the 
path where it 
narrows on a 
rocky, sheer- 
walled ledge. 
The profile is 
perfect. The 
seams and 
creases made 
by centuries 
of weather are 
like lines of 
care and age 
in a human 
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THE VEILED PROPHETESS OF TAMALPAIS 


can remember when the old Lady was 
young; yet, by passing farther on and 
looking back, the outlines of the wrin- 
kled visage are lost and in their stead one 
can trace dimly the features of a woman, 
young and beautiful as an Egyptian 
princess. 

But Tamalpais has not the only col- 
lection of Nature sculpture in Califor- 


nia. One of the most remarkable pieces 
is the George Washington Rock, about 
thirty-five miles northwest of Los An- 
geles in the Santa Susana mountains. 
Near this rock a two-mile tunnel is 
being bored through the Santa Susana 
mountains just outside Chatsworth 
Park. A chiseled monument could hardly 
bear truer likeness to George Washington 
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From a photograph, copyrighted 1902, by Robert Chariton 
GEORGE WASHINGTON ROCK 


than this chance picture in the ragged 
contour of a huge boulder. Viewed from 
one point and only one, it stands out 
sharp and distinct against the sky. 
From all other points the rock is a 
shapeless mass. The image measures full 
twenty-five feet from chin to brow and 
is close to the top of the hill. In the 
vicinity have been found Indian relics: 


ovens, stones containing Indian writings, 
arrow-heads, mortars and many traces of 
a settlement of aborigines. 

On Russian river, near the little sta- 
tion of Pieta, is a profile rock known as 
Squaw Rock. As if chiseled on the sheer 
wall that rises hundreds of feet straight 
from the river bed, the strong features 
are silhouetted against the sky. 
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SQUAW ROCK ON THE RUSSIAN RIVER 


Squaw Rock has its legend. The story 
goes that a white man once found his 
way to an Indian village on the banks of 
Russian river. He was a hunter and had 
lost his way. The Indians gave him 
food and such shelter as they had. 
Hunger and exposure had taken his 
strength, and while among the Indians 
he became sick. The Indian women cared 
for him. They made him a bed of 


boughs. ‘They gathered herbs for him; 
and when he burned with fever they 
brought cold water from the river and 
poured it over him, bathing him as best 
they knew from his suggestion. 

The tenderest of his nurses was the 
chief’s daughter, and when he went away 
she went with him. Far behind she left 
her people, going southward to the home 
of her white hunter. Nor were there any 
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to sneer at her, for it was a day when 
men did as they pleased, and the answer 
to criticism was the crack of a pistol. 
But one day the hunter died. For a 
week the Indian woman sat by the cabin 
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but the shadow of the chief’s daughter 
that lifted the flap of the chief’s tent and 
looked into the chief’s face. The way had 
been long, and the little bundle on her 
back, that blinked its beady eyes and 


THE WHITE LADY OF LA JOLLA 


door, as she was wont to sit and wait for 
him to come at night. Then she disap- 
peared, leaving no trace behind. 

In the Indian village on Russian river 
the woman found no welcome. It was 


whimpered now and then, was heavy. 
One look into the chief’s eyes and into 
the faces that had gathered about her was 
enough. The chief’s daughter knew her- 
self to be an outcast among her own peo- 
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ple. She turned and followed a trail she 
knew that led to a place where the river 
ran dark and deep and still. 

When the Indian women went next 
day to the river for water they saw, en- 
graved on the rock where the river’s 
course turns sharply, the features of the 
chief’s daughter. The Great Spirit had 


fashioned a marker for her grave. 


Her rock pic- 


But Nature is versatile. 
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tures are not all alike. The caves of La 
Jolla claim a style of art, unique, dis- 
tinctive. Looking out from within one 
of these great caves, the entrance forms 
a perfect silhouette of a woman, tall, 
stately, in trailing robes. Unlike the peo- 
ple of the mountain, this figure does not 
play at hide-and-seek. Perhaps she is 
the image of constancy, this White Lady 


of La Jolla. 





Night and Day 


By Porter GARNETT 


Good night, sweet Day, bewitching Night, all hail! 


With joy I greet thine umbrage, yet these eyes 


Would weep for Day and her kind light that dies, 


Or sleeps in some deep dreamland’s distant dale. 


Now when her soft embraces faint and fail, 


I clasp thee, yet my heart uncertain lies, 


Nor may I choose as Paris when the prize 


He gave to Venus of the Golden Veil. 


Thy deepening gloom enwinds me with its spell, 


I love thy leafy shadows in the wood; 


I love the butterfly in sunny dell, 


Each starry love-glance from beneath thy hood, 


The wedded green and blue, the birds, and yet— 


I sigh for both and neither can forget. 
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"Tonio’s Voyage 


By Earte ASHLEY WALCOTT 


HE master of the sailor boarding 
house looked gloomily at his bar- 
keeper. 

“Just my blankety, blooming luck,” he 
groaned. “Forty dollars advance offered 
for sailors, and not a blooming, blankety 
blank in sight.” 

The barkeeper expressed his loyal sym- 
pathy with his chief by an outbreak of 
seamanlike oaths which formed his sole 
claim to, nautical knowledge. The mas- 
ter nodded in morose approval of this 
display of verbal fireworks, and then con- 
tinued : 

“Tf you wasn’t such a blooming good 
drink mixer, Jack, ’m dummed if I 
wouldn’t have half a mind to ship you 
with Captain Trask.” 

The barkeeper opened an alarmed eye 
(the other had been lost in a fight) and 
replied with truculent haste: 

“T’m too fat to go aloft, and they don’t 
want no one-eyed sailors anyhow.” 

“That’s so,” admitted the boarding- 
house master regretfully. “I reckon the 
captain would take the fat off you all 
right, all right, but he couldn’t put an- 
other eye on you—leastways not an eye 
that would help you see any better.” 

“Not much,” returned the barkeeper 
decisively. “The last time I got an eye 
was when I t’rew Big Lip Johnson out 
for bumming a beer on a lead nickel, 
and I couldn’t see for a week. It was 
a lu-lu.” 

“I wish we had Big Lip Johnson here 
now,” said the master, regretfully. “We 
shipped him for twenty-five dollars. It 
was a clear loss of fifteen plunks.” 

“Too bad, wasn’t it,’ said the bar- 
keeper with mild sarcasm. “But I guess 
you got even on that outfit you sold 
him.” 

The master thought he discovered a 
shadow of reproach in the barkeeper’s 
tone, for he hastened to retort: 

“What’s the diff, so long as he was too 
drunk to know it till he got outside.” 

“No diff,’ responded the barkeeper, 
with manly unconcern at the sentiments 
of Johnson sober. 

“Well, this isn’t telling me how to fill 
out Captain Trask’s crew,” said the mas- 


ter. “He wants to sail in the morning.” 

Having no suggestion to offer, the bar- 
keeper flung out a scattering fire of oaths 
with no apparent aim, on the military 
principle of shelling a wood when no 
enemy is in sight. 

At this moment the swinging door 
flew back and a round-faced little Italian 
entered. He wore a cheery but rather 
vacant smile, and a guitar was slung 
from his shoulder. 

“Hello, “Tonio,” cried the barkeeper. 
“No want the mus’ today.” 

“No wanta da mus’ ?” said Antonio in 
grieved astonishment. “No—you no 
wanta da mus’-—you ver’ jolly. Dis-a 
boss-man,” and he indicated the master 
with an expressive nod, “he wanta da 
mus’. He looka what-you-call down de 
nose—no, down de mouth, eh? I playa 
da guitar—I seenga da laughing song— 
I maka heem dance, eh ?” 

An idea came to the barkeeper and he 
whispered to the master. -The master 
roused himself to interest. 

“Here you, Tony,” he cried. “You 
want a job?” 

“Oh, yes; I lika da job. I lika seeng, 
I lika play da guitar, I maka plenty da 
men come taka da drink.” 

“Well, I’ve got the job for you then. 
A friend of mine wants just that sort of 
aman. He’s a ship captain. He’s fond 
of music. He wants to take it with him.” 

“T no know,” said "Tonio doubtfully. 
“T no lika da ship. I ver seek when I 
come from Italia. I ver seek when I go 
outside da heads one day with one-two 
feeshermans.” 

“Oh, you'll be all right. It’s a big 
ship and steady as a house. All you'll 
have to do is to hit your guitar, and sing 
songs to the captain, and play something 
lively when the sailors want to dance.” 

“Flow mooch he pay ?” 

“Forty dollars a month and board.” 

A gratified smile spread over ’Tonio’s 
face. 

“Alla right. I try heem one month. 
Kef I no like, I queet.” 

“That’s the way to talk, Tony. Have 
a drink.” 

“Joost one leetla one.” 
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ie “leetla one” called for another 
drin'x. and the two drinks called for 
mor. and at the pressing invitations of 
the inaster “Tonio was soon in a humor 
to ship for the North Pole if it would 
blige his good friends. And his last 
nemory of the celebration was that of 
-upporting the boarding-house master on 
ne side and the barkeeper on the other 
iver a heaving, gyrating street, to a place 
here he put a pen to some paper and 
vent to sleep in the effort to sing the 
aughing song. 

The next he knew he was being hauled 
ut of a bunk in a dark room that smelled 

tar and bilgewater, and kicked up a 

dder. At the top of the ladder the be- 

ldered “Tonio found himself on the 
certain platform of a four-masted 
schooner, with a keen sea breeze blowing 
cross him and an infinity of dull green 
aves making a tossing arena of desola- 
on as far as his eye could reach. 

“The captain wants you,” growled the 
wner of the foot that had assisted him 
ip the ladder. 

In all his wanderings Antonio had in- 
-iinctively clung to his guitar, and his 

arm now encircled it. 

“Ah, da capitano,” he said feebly stag- 
vering forward and _ sitting suddenly 
down on a coil of rope as the end of his 
viddy effort to walk. ‘Where is Signor 
da Capitano?’ And he brought his 
cuitar to his lap. 

“What the blankety-blank have we got 
here, Mr. Mate?” shouted an amazed and 
indignant voice. 

“T’ll find out in one minute, sir,” re- 
turned the mate, running for a belay- 
ing pin. : 

“My name *Tonio,” explained the woe- 
hegone musician. “You hira me for 
inaka da mus’. I ver seek, but I try ma 
bes’. I ’fraid I not seeng ver’ good jus’ 
now. My stomach he come into ma 
throat.” 

“Well, if I won’t be blowed,” said the 
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‘aptain. “See here; I don’t want blank- 
ety-blank monkeys to sing to me; I want 
sailors to run my ship.” 

“Oh,” said Antonio meekly, not com- 
prehending clearly the captain’s line of 
objection. “I maka heem sailor dance 
all right.” 

“Steady, steady, Mr. Mate,” said the 
captain. “You needn’t hit him till I 
find out what’s the matter with him. 
D—n my eyes if I don’t think we’ve 
shipped a section of the Agnews Asy- 
lum.” 

Antonio saw that something was amiss 
and fearful that he was neglecting his 
duties interrupted hastily: 

“Alla right. I seeng you da laughing 
song. Every man he lika dat.” 

And without waiting for further di- 
rections he picked up his guitar, and 
with the resolution of fear overcoming 
the qualms of the inner man he broke 
into a lively ballad in which every fourth 
line, and the chorus of each stanza, imi- 
tated a stout gentleman in the last stages 
of mirth. 

The mixture of broken English and 
merry ha-ha-has was too much for the 
captain’s anger. It melted away in the 
final chorus, and with a desperate at- 
tempt to keep his mouth straight he said: 

“Never mind, Mr. Mate; you can put 
that belaying pin away. Tl take this 
man to my cabin for a little talk.” 

Antonio told his story and the humor- 
ous side of it appealed to the captain. 

“That’s the best yet,” he said wiping 
away the tears of laughter. “It was worth 
the money; but you’re no use to me. 
We'll be up with the pilot boats in about 
half an hour, and T’ll send you back by 
one of them on condition that vou lick 
that blankety-blank Icb-sided son of a 
land-lubber who made me pay forty dol- 
lars advance for you.” 

“Alla right. I leek that Happy Jack 
barkeeper, too,” said *Tonio. 


And he did. 








PARADISE OF 
THE REDW@DS 
By Elizabeth Vore 











Like sentinels grim the redwoods stand 

And guard the glen with jealous care; 
Che golden sunshine drifting through 

Their waving branches, everywhere 
Lies like a carpet, checkered o'er 

With stripes of shade and Hecks of gold— 
"Tis Eden now, the same as yore, 


And here the feathered songster bold 


Within this Paradise of shade, 
Sings to his timid cooing mate 
The old, old song; while in the glade 
The eerie, ‘winsome sma’ folk wait, 
Awed, in hushed silence, as each note 
Love fraught, triumphant, louder swells, 
For this is summer's Eden land— 


All Nature smiles where young love dwells. 
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Drawings by M. C. Perley 
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hear the river's murmuring sigh; 
wind sprite sets the leaves asur 


through the glen he passes by. 


his feet, 


} 


he rustle of the whisperin 


Phe scent of flowers rare and sweet 


Steals to me down the mountain pass. 


Back in the canyon’'s: solitude 


1 hear the distant night bird’s cry, 


The music of the waterfall 

Above the river's pensive sigh. 
And ‘still the sleepy voices rise 

Of mating song birds in their nest 
Phe redwoods guard this Paradise 


Where love is first and love. is best. 
Oh, summer in this land of sun! 

Oh, sunshine of this summer-tide! 
"Neath forest tree, 1n mountain glen, 

rock and fen and river side! 

Glad pathway lead my willing feet 

Where nodding flowers gem the glade— 
Where all the joys of summer meet 


Beneath the redwoods’ beckoning shade. 








Be; 





' One’s inclination is to knock down Drawn by Virgil Nahl 
the first deer that comes in sight 
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The Black Tail Deer of the Mackenzie 


River Country, Oregon 


By SHERMAN POWELL 


Illustrated from drawings by Virgil Nahl and photographs by the writer 


PORTSMEN,. who have 
hunted the black tail deer 
on the western slopes of 
the Cascade mountains 
in Oregon look forward 
with pleasure to the mid- 
dle of August, when the 
deer begin to trail. About 


this time the immense 
herds that have sum- 
mered in the grassy 


meadows surrounding 
the chain of lakes lying 
between the head waters 
of the Santiam and Umpqua rivers begin 
to change their range. 

Their tracks from every direction cross 
and criss-cross until they eventually fall 
into the same trails they followed last 
year and for many previous years, lead- 
ing from the high ranges to the lower 
lands. 

Even those most familiar with the 
habits of deer fail to explain just why 
these Cascade deer begin to leave the 
summits a month before the fall rains 
begin. 

The does with their fawns and the 
vearlings start first, with occasionally a 
three or four point buck. It probably 
will be several weeks later when the last 
old buck takes the trail. So it is that 
during the bright sunny days of October 
these high ranges that earlier in the sea- 
son would have yielded a half dozen deer 
to the acre scarcely show a fresh track. 

In the early fall sportsmen from the 
valley are frequently seen in wagonloads 
going up the Mackenzie river to meet the 
decr coming down. Of course, this does 
not mean that they will meet in the road, 
although it is not unusual, in fact, it is 
quite common, to kill a deer from the 
wagon, when nearing some place where 
their trail crosses the river. 

The most beautiful game picture | 
ever saw was where a well-worn trail 


erosses at a bend of this river called Pil- 








lar point. A half dozen old bucks came 
out on a bar on the opposite side of the 
river and one by one swam across, their 
noses just above the surface and their 
many-pronged antlers projecting above 
the water like bits of old drift. 

A few days devoted to watching the 
action of deer on the trail will give a 
man an excellent understanding of their 
habits and leave him with a feeling of 
close acquaintance with the game that it 
night take years to acquire in any other 
way. 

A sheltered position should be chosen 
some fifty yards to leeward of the trail 
and overlooking it, if possible, from a 
high point, in a burn, or where the tim- 
ber is scattering. Make yourself as com- 
fortable as possible, for the minutes may 
seem hours before you see an old doe 
and her fawns come straggling along in 
the gray morning light. Following 
slowly will be a spike or two, then a 
forked-horn and perhaps another doe. 

One’s inclination is to knock down the 
first deer that comes in sight,, but those 
who understand trail shooting never fire 
at the does, for at the crack of the rifle 
the old bucks, not yet in sight, know 
there is trouble ahead and plunge off 
into the bushes. 

Ten minutes of patience and perfect 
quiet will usually bring two or three cau- 
tious five or six pointers; then if your 
shot is a dead one and you can hit a 
streak of lightning, the opportunity is 
yours. 

By watching one of these old timers 
you will observe their extreme caution 
and learn why one has to do his hunting 
skillfully if he finds bucks. Notice how 
warily he advances but a few steps at a 
time, then stops, looks the landscape 
over, sniffs the air and then the trail, 
takes a few more steps, stops again, looks 
behind and to both sides, you almost feel 
his eye resting on you as he turns in 
your direction; the slightest motion on 
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DRIVING TO MEET THE DEER 


your part now and away he goes. If 
you can be motionless as an old stump 
he finally decides that you are one, takes 
a bite or two of browse, then moves care- 
fully along the trail. 

The watching of this cautious animal 
teaches this valuable lesson in. still 
hunting—that it is of the utmost im- 
portance to wear some foot covering 
which will make you comparatively 
noiseless in tramping over the dry twigs. 

While the Indian, because of his moc- 
casin, excels in deer hunting, I like bet- 
ter a rubber soled shoe with no heel; it 
may throw you sometime when you least 
expect it, but for all of its bronco tricks, 
it is my preference as a hunting shoe, 
but whatever you wear, let it be com- 
fortable above all things. A shoe that 
pinches here and rubs there will rob aman 
of all the pleasure he might otherwise 
take in hunting for the antlered head or 
the shining side of the wary black tail. 

Some three or four miles from where 
the south fork of the Mackenzie empties 
into the main stream is an interesting 
place to watch the deer as they trail 
down the mountain side and cross the 
south fork. 

When you can count from ten to twen- 
ty-five deer per day for three or four 
weeks from the time they begin to trail, 


and know that this is only one of the 
hundreds of similar trails, you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that there are 
plenty of deer at the present time, as well 
as twenty years ago, at least in the Cas- 
cade Range. 

It is a beautiful sight to see a string 
of deer pass over the rocky point and 
one by one follow each other around the 
bases of the big firs, jumping fallen trees 
and walking the old moss-covered logs, 
their mild eyes and large ears ever on 
the alert, and handsome and graceful 
from the points of their polished antlers 
to the tip of their bushy black tails. 
Their very cautiousness increases the en- 
joyment of the hunt, and is no doubt the 
reason that the deer appeals to the 
sportsman as the finest of big game 
hunting, both for pleasure and skill. 

For all there are so many following 
the trails, do not think that any inex- 
perienced hunter can kill as many as he 
wishes. When one is alarmed the whole 
band takes warning. Over confidence 
often results in a bungling shot and then 
such a smashing and crashing over rocks 
and logs and underbrush, and no more 
shooting on that trail for a while. 

Ten or twenty deer stampeding from 
a trail leaves evidence enough to turn 
all the deer that might pass that way for 
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THE BLACK 
several days. If you drop one on the 
trail the result is as bad, unless vou wait 
until he steps out on the gravelly bar by 
the stream, then when all is over care- 
fully wash all scent from the trail. 

For still hunting in the summer sea- 
son the Cascade mountains of Oregon 
are probably unexcelled. To begin with, 
one can camp where the game is, for the 
mountains are penetrable, water is al- 
ways at hand and good grazing for the 
pack animals is easily found. Sports- 
men can appreciate this who have had 
to get up long before break of day and 
tramp four or five miles to where the 
deer are feeding or take the tramp the 
night before and he out with nothing 
but a hunting coat for covering and a 
cold sandwich for breakfast. 

[ have hunted in places where, because 
of the heat, it was necessary to leave 
camp before break of day and give up 
the game soon after sun-up; where I 
would suffer with a parched throat for 
want of water, with streams of perspira- 
tion chasing each other down my face 
and my heart beating against my side 
like the drumming of a grouse, until 
what was undertaken as a pleasure be- 
came a hardship. How different in the 
Cascades; the ice-cold streams and 
springs and the refreshing breezes from 
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the snow-capped peaks of the Three Sis- 
ters cool the air the day through. Un- 
der the great trees running two hundred 
feet skyward, forming an umbrella over 
every ridge and canyon in the range, a 
tramp of twenty miles a day can be taken 
with ease, when a third the distance 
would wear one out where the mountains 
are precipitous and the rocks and earth 
exposed to the burning sun. 

Plenty of deer sign does not neces- 
sarily indicate a good deer country. Two 
or three does and fawns will kick up as 
much dirt as twice that many bucks. 
When one speaks highly of a location 
that he has hunted, I have learned to ask 
if a large percentage of deer seen are 
bucks; for this reason, the higher ranges 
of the Cascade morfntains are worthy of 
mention. If you are located well back 
in the range four out of every five deer 
that you jump will be bucks and big 
ones at that. 

The south fork of the Mackenzie is 
not only a great game reserve for deer, 
but fifteen miles from where it joins the 
main stream is one of the best locations 
for elk and bear in the range. When in 
there two years ago I saw a band of thir- 
teen elk, they were about equally divided, 
bulls, cows and calves. I crept up to with- 
in eighty rods of them and watched them 
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WHERE THE DEER CROSS THE RIVER 


feed and frolic. When one of those 
antlered bull elk stands within easy rifle 
range the most law-abiding citizen finds 
it hard to resist the temptation, and 
probably manages to study out some 
point of defense that will justify him in 
carrying out the head and antlers of one 
of those monarchs of the forest. 

Bear come to that country during the 
summer months and feed ravenously on 
the wild blackberries and huckleberries 
that grow there in great abundance. 

The south fork of the Mackenzie is 
also a great trout stream and is destined 
so to remain until the splendid timber 
on the adjacent mountain sides has been 
converted into lumber. 

The Oregonian deserves commenda- 
tion for confining his shooting to bucks 
when hunting deer. Many sportsmen of 
that state will return from a day’s hunt 
without firing his gun, rather than bring 
in a doe. This discrimination, together 
with the law which prohibits market 


hunting, has increased the deer many 
thousand during the past few years. 

The greatest enemies that the deer 
have in the Cascade range are the moun- 
tain lion and the Warm Spring Indians. 
It is estimated that these Indians kill 
about one thousand deer, regardless of 
sex, during their annual summer hunt. 
They dry the meat for their own use and 
to sell. The squaws tan the skins and 
make them into gloves to sell. Though 
contrary to law no effort worth mention- 
ing has been made to prevent this whole- 
sale slaughter. The settlers are largely 
to blame, for every fall they sell illegally 
to the Indians all the skins they have 
stored away during the summer. The 
Indians visit every hunter and pay as 
high as one dollar and fifty cents for a 
good buck hide. 

Notwithstanding the annual deple- 
tion, the Cascades are2 and will re- 
main a great deer country for many years 
to come. 
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Californy Poppies 
By ANNA SPENCER TWITCHELL 


There’s roses in my garden, 
With their graceful, noddin’ heads, 

There’s stately callas, mignonette, 
An’ rows of pansy beds; 

There’s heliotrope an’ fuchsias, 
An’ cactuses a-flame 

In gorgeous red, an’ violets 
That seem to droop fer shame; 

There’s bridal wreath an’ sunflowers, 
An’ pinks an’ four-o’clocks, 

An’ all them good old-fashioned kinds, 
Includin’ hollyhocks. 

But there’s one portion that’s reserved 
From all the rest, an’ there 

The Californy poppies 


Fairly riot everywhere. 


I don’t think much of dyin’, 
But of course a feller must, 
An’ when I do, I mean to hold 

Some good old friend in trust, 
Not to ’rect a noble monyment 
To tell what all I’ve did, 
But to plant a golden poppy 
Over where my heart is hid. 
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STOOD back and surveyed that 

long, substantial table and tried to 

conjure up the good things with 
which it was destined to groan. I peeped 
into the supply tent and read the gor- 
geous labels on the packing cases pro- 
claiming the toothsome dainties within. 
Last of all, I stood on the old snag by 
the river and marveled once again at the 
power of the splendid, foam-flecked 
stream which, however, under the grace- 

















ful alders and cottonwoods, changed to a 
dark and oily current slipping noise- 
lessly along. Would not the enthusias- 
tic, Sierra-loving club revel in the sight 
and sound of our beautiful river, and 
would I not be proud to show them its 
hidden places? Now that all was in 
readiness Mr. Le Conte and myself 
walked out to meet them at Millwood, 
and as we went along we wondered how 
the trail would look marked by a long 
zig-zag line of laughing girls and jolly 
fellows. It would be a great change 
from the strings of pack mules and bw 
ros which we were in the habit of seeing. 
Arriving at Millwood, we selected a 
camp just above the town. The first 
stageload was due about 1 P. M., so we 
took up our station on one of the great 
boulders that conveniently lie in the 
Millwood street and watched for the 
cloud of dust that would announce its 
arrival. Our vigil was abundantly re- 
warded, for soon the dust cloud appeared 
and from within it a great shout went up 
and immediately we were engulfed in a 
crowd of genial spirits. Then the fun 
began. As crowd after crowd arrived 
the others greeted them with joyous 
cheers. Millwood fairly blossomed with 
kahki, blue denim and sweaters of gor- 
geous hues. The boots and hats were as 
varied as the wearers and good taste and 
common sense went hand in hand. All 
the girls looked their prettiest, and as 
for the men it was the first time many of 
them had had a chance to look pictur- 
esque and they seemed to make the most 
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one rose at dawn. 
our suspicions as to the comfort of the 


of it. Having for many seasons with- 
stood the surprised gaze of the gaily 
gowned hotel guests all by myself, 1 was 
delighted to have the tables turned and 
see short skirts and hob-nailed boots look 
askance at trailing garments. By six 
o'clock the last stage came in and in 
pite of the long ride no one was cross 
and no one seemed tired. All proceeded 
to the camp and found level spots, even 
to the number of one hundred and 
hirty-eight, and later laid them down 
nd slept, so they said, until four o’clock. 

Breakfast at five A. M.! With a 
iowing smile the hotel people winked 

little and “allowed” that those tired 
ty people would never get up, pack 

‘ir dunnage bags and be ready for a 

e o'clock breakfast. But they reck- 
ned without their guests. Long before 
‘eakfast was served there was a hungry 
rowd at the dining-room door, but they 
were thoroughly happy and did not seem 

mind waiting. Just here I may re- 
niark that the only criticism I have to 
make on the members of our party was 
ie fiendish promptness with which every 
We old hands had 


first few nights on the hard ground, but 
none would acknowledge anything but 
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dreamless sleep and when the cook’s 
alarm clock went off at half-past three 
instead of four, they rose just as cheer- 
fully and woke us up to marvel at their 
fierce energy, while we tried to get an- 
other cat-nap before it was really time 
to crawl out of our warm eider-down 
bags. 

It was my great privilege to lead off 
with the walkers and to hear the joyous 
exclamations or feel the eloquent silence 
with which each new wonder was greeted. 
First the giant sequoias in the General 
Grant Park, an hour or two later the 
distant view up the Tehipite and South 
Fork canyons with the great dividing 
wall between, and withal, each meadow 
stream and flower came in for its share 
of attention. We had botanists, ornith- 
ologists, “photographists” and enthusi- 
asts along, each exclaiming over the op- 
portunities for pursuing his own par- 
ticular fad. To my mind, those who ride 
these rough trails lose many a precious 
detail of the way and, at the end of the 
day, when they dismount with numbed 
and stiffened muscles, feel more weary 
than the pedestrians. 

Our first camp at Bearskin Meadow 
was reached by the more impatient 
trampers at noon, whilst a party of 
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loiterers sauntered in at supper time. 
Our genial chief of commissary met each 
incoming party with a cup of hot tea, 
and thereby earned the lasting gratitude 


of the tired ones who soon recovered un- 
der its cheering influence. All this was 
quite new to me, my only cure for weari- 
ness having been “to hustle and get a 
good dinner” as soon as camp was 
pitched. Within the rude boundaries 
made by a few cracker boxes, Charley 
Tuck, our chef, gave brief and decisive 
orders to his two slaves who sprang to 
obey. They quickly balanced huge ket- 
tles over the fires upon uneven rocks and 
murmured not because the fire irons had 
been forgotten. Even when all the 
butcher knives were found missing a 
timely joke from our commissary chief 
dispelled the gathering storm on 
Charley’s brow. 

Promptly at six o’clock the aforesaid 
chief and his most talented aides-de- 
camp beat a tattoo on huge tin pans and 
harangued us thus: 

“Walk up, ladies and gentlemen, and 
partake of this sumptuous feast prepared 
by Monsieur Tuck. 

“Tuck right in, friends. 

“Only one helping of corned beef. 

“Certainly; plenty more rice. 

“Yes; wash your soup dish and spoon 
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yourself if you wish to use them for ap- 
ple sauce. 

“There! that’s salt; don’t put it in 
your coffee, man !” 

And thus we passed in review before 
the grand stand. There were grave law- 
yers, teachers and men of affairs; bright- 
eyed college girls and stately dames. 
Each brought his tin dish, ate what was 
given him and was truly thankful. Then 
such a frolic as we had around that first 
big camp fire. Plenty of bright speeches 
and witty retorts with here and there a 
jolly camp song. Hearty cheers for 
every one from the outing committee to 
the belated dunnage bags, whose owners 
had been having such a good time that 
they had forgotten all about them, as the 
fun makers intended they should. 

On the second evening our grateful 
eyes beheld the wide tree-girt expanse of 
beautiful Horse Corral Meadows. Our 
one hundred animals with noses down 
gave the scene the last touch of pictur- 
esque content. All searched for sleeping 
quarters on the sandy flat above the 
meadow, and, there being no danger of 
spreading fires, there sprang up many a 
cheery blaze to dispel the chill that night 
brings with it at an altitude of eight 
thousand feet. After a good dinner an 
outburst of high spirits found expression 
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in ringing choruses and in a great cir- 
cling dance about the huge fire. But this 
soon gave place to an early turning-in, 
and by nine o’clock the frosty stars and 
fhe winking fires saw only rows of blan- 
eted forms wriggling into the config- 
rations of the ground till they found 
mfortable positions and then became 
till. 
‘Three days’ easy march brought us all 
Camp Colby, so named for our popu- 
’ secretary, and picturesque groups of 
nts sprang up as if by magic and lit- 
» trails meandered over the soft pine- 
edle carpet. The people chose camps 
every conceivable nook and corner, 
n on a flat rock jutting far out into 
middle of the river. 
(he supply tent and the long table 
n became the scenes of great activity, 
when the two great stoves were 
lly put in place, Charley Tuck’s sat- 
action was complete. He immediately 
van to turn out brown loaves by the 
dozen. On one occasion he divulged the 
ct that the multitude had eaten one 
indred and fifteen loaves in a day. A 
delicious smell pervaded the air and 
hinted of rainbow trout frying in the 
pan. It was well with those who en- 
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joyed the favor of the fishermen at such 
times. 

The commissary department soon 
brought order out of chaos and every- 
thing from dish washing to dinner serv- 
ing went on like clock work. The serv- 
ing was one of the pleasures awarded to 
various interesting groups of girls who 
vied with each other in decorating the 
tables and decking themselves for the 
occasion. It was hard to resist the de- 
mands of the hungry crowd and once I 
heard a small boy say: 

“Gee! You can’t work this gang. Last 
night the girls gave me five helpings of 
rice pudding !” 

After dinner it was not unusual to 
hear our purveyor-general call out: 

“Now, the very nicest girls in camp 
are wanted to volunteer to help wash the 
dishes.” 

Then there was a general scramble to 
the dish table—as many being turned 
away as from a popular play. One night 
this same personage sang out: 

“Now, gentlemen, you have been a 
little backward about coming forward 
on these occasions, so we want you to 
volunteer for dish washing.” 

And thereafter not a day passed with- 
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out our seeing many a dignified and 
stately gentleman carefully wiping a 
stack of two hundred tin plates. For by 
this time there were two hundred of us, 
parties having come in by way of Visalia 
and the Giant Forest. 
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But we must not linger by the kitchen 
and the supply tent. At four o’clock on 
the first morning of our encampment I 
opened one eye to watch the stealthy de- 
parture of two enthusiastic fisherwomen 
who begged some hardtack from the cook 
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and set off for a day’s sport reckoning on 
baked trout for breakfast and lunch. 
And on many a day did these two return 
with a fine string of rain-bow beauties. 
Every one else rested in camp that day. 
But on the second day gay parties put up 
lunch and explored the recesses of Para- 
dise canyon as far as Mist Falls or vis- 
ited Roaring River Pool for a delightful 
view and a good catch of trout. Later, 
the walks were extended up Copper 
creek basin or to the copper mines or up 
Bubbs’ creek hill to the big fishing pools. 
Towering over our camp, three thousand 
four hundred feet above, was the Grand 
Sentinel, the ascent of which tested some 
of the climbers and repaid their endeav- 
ors by a splendid view of the snow peaks 
which far overtop the mere cliffs that 
form the canyon walls. 

The only bad weather we had was on 
the morning set for the two days’ excur- 
sion to Goat mountain, twelve thousand 
five hundred feet in altitude and seven 
thousand five hundred feet above the 
camp. The trip was reluctantly given 
up, but next day, July 3d, dawned clear 
as a bell and many tried the experiment 
of making the ascent in one day. There 
was a good trail to the foot of the moun- 
7m proper and the trip was so arranged 








FALLS ON BUBBS’ CREEK 


that any one not desiring to make the 
entire climb could stop anywhere on the 
trail and return to camp at his own pace. 
Nevertheless, over thirty climbers gained 
the summit in the midst of a summer 
snow storm. All these returned before 
dark and declared that the glories of the 
high Sierra were such as they had not 
dreamed of. In fact, Goat mountain be- 
ing off the main crest offers one of the 
most extensive views of the whole range. 

The “glorious Fourth” had been re- 
served for camp festivities, the fifth for 
recovery therefrom and the sixth for the 
start up Bubbs’ creek. Many a jolly 
evening had been passed by our camp 
family about a huge fire, and all sorts of 
entertainment, grave and gay, had been 
provided by our persuasive master of 
ceremonies, Doctor Spencer. Bright 
speeches, recitations and songs from the 
young people gave way to fine classical 
selections from our talented young musi- 
cians, or to serious discussions of topics 
concerning the Sierra; its topography, 
its animal and plant life, its splendid 
forests, and its value as an inspiration to 
poet and artist. When we remember that 
amongst the speakers were Professor and 
Mrs. J. G. Lemmon, Dr. C. Hart Mer- 
riam of the Biological Survey, Pro- 
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But we must not linger by the kitchen 
and the supply tent. At four o’clock on 
the first morning of our encampment I 
opened one eye to watch the stealthy de- 
parture of two enthusiastic fisherwomen 
who begged some hardtack from the cook 
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and set off for a day’s sport reckoning on 
baked trout for breakfast and lunch. 
And on many a day did these two return 
with a fine string of rain-bow beauties. 
Every one else rested in camp that day. 
But on the second day gay parties put up 
lunch and explored the recesses of Para- 
dise canyon as far as Mist Falls or vis- 
ited Roaring River Pool for a delightful 
view and a good catch of trout. Later, 
the walks were extended up Copper 
creek basin or to the copper mines or up 
Bubbs’ creek hill to the big fishing pools. 
Towering over our camp, three thousand 
four hundred feet above, was the Grand 
Sentinel, the ascent of which tested some 
of the climbers and repaid their endeav- 
ors by a splendid view of the snow peaks 
which far overtop the mere cliffs that 
form the canyon walls. 

The only bad weather we had was on 
the morning set for the two days’ excur- 
sion to Goat mountain, twelve thousand 
five hundred feet in altitude and seven 
thousand five hundred feet above the 
camp. The trip was reluctantly given 
up, but next day, July 3d, dawned clear 
as a bell and many tried the experiment 
of making the ascent in one day. There 
was a good trail to the foot of the moun- 
a proper and the trip was so arranged 
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that any one not desiring to make the 
entire climb could stop anywhere on the 
trail and return to camp at his own pace. 
Nevertheless, over thirty climbers gained 
the summit in the midst of a summer 
snow storm. All these returned before 
dark and declared that the glories of the 
high Sierra were such as they had not 
dreamed of. In fact, Goat mountain be- 
ing off the main crest offers one of the 
most extensive views of the whole range. 

The “glorious Fourth” had been re- 
served for camp festivities, the fifth for 
recovery therefrom and the sixth for the 
start up Bubbs’ creek. Many a jolly 
evening had been passed by our camp 
family about a huge fire, and all sorts of 
entertainment, grave and gay, had been 
provided by our persuasive master of 
ceremonies, Doctor Spencer. Bright 
speeches, recitations and songs from the 
young people gave way to fine classical 
selections from our talented young musi- 
cians, or to serious discussions of topics 
concerning the Sierra; its topography, 
its animal and plant life, its splendid 
forests, and its value as an inspiration to 
poet and artist. When we remember that 
amongst the speakers were Professor and 
Mrs. J. G. Lemmon, Dr. C. Hart Mer- 
riam of the Biological Survey, Pro- 
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fessor Gannett of the United States Geo- our own senses were open to receive all 
graphical Bureau and Mr. John Muir, that the mountains themselves give to 
we cannot but emphasize the worth of those who love them. 

this fire-side companionship. Above all, And so on the Fourth our camp was 
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258 SUNSET 
gay with flags and colored lanterns. The 
fire light shone on the interested audi- 
ence and threw its brilliant beams on a 
group of dancers who entertained us 
with the Florodora sextet done in pic- 
turesque camp costume. Then we joined 
with one accord in singing patriotic 
songs, and did, in fact 


Let music swell the breeze 
And ring from all the trees, 
Sweet Freedom’s Song. 

* * * * 


Let rocks their silence break 
The sound prolong. 


So it invariably proved that general 
merriment did not interfere with true 
feeling for the grandeur about us, nor 
with readiness to serve, and to undergo 
privations, if need be. The mere joy of 
living free as air made weariness light 
and hardship easy. 
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nights on the hard ground and doing 
without everything but a tooth brush. 
But not one of the hundred, young or 
old, shrank from the test and, after a 
five o’clock breakfast, we bade farewell 
to stoves, cooks and dish washers and 
took our march up Bubbs’ creek hill. I 
had said a good deal about the rough 
trail and steep ascent, but found that the 
prompt work of the forest rangers had 
so improved the bad places that I had to 
hear some good-natured teasing from 
those who had expected to see the “real 
thing” in mountain trails. I may say 
also that Tulare and Fresno counties 
contributed liberally to bridging streams 
and mending trails in honor of the 
Sierra Club. 

Individual lunches were carried on 
this day, so that small parties stopped 
wherever they wished for noon, but by 
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July 6th dawned with radiant splen- 
dor, but even before the sun tipped the 
Sentinel one hundred high Sierrans car- 
ried their dunnage bags to the appointed 
place where they were duly weighed and 
anything over fifteen pounds sternly re- 
jected. Remember, you who have not 
tried it, fifteen pounds meant bedding 
and necessaries for a week’s trip into 
parts unknown. It meant braving cold 


FAIRLY EASY GOING 


night all assembled at Camp Miller in 
the beautiful meadow at the junction of 
East creek with the main stream. 
Preparations for dinner were on a 
scale to suit the number of the party and 
the magnitude of their appetites. A five- 
gallon kettle of soup, two similar ones of 
rice and another of coffee soon steamed 
on the improvised fireplace. The men 
sliced two hams, and seven girls each 
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seized a frying pan and fell to cooking 
their cheeks as well as the ham. In ad- 
dition to this one hundred trout were 
fried and yet no fragments were left 
after feeding this multitude. After eat- 
ing, each one marched to the creek, 
washed his dishes and stacked them on 
ihe rocks, thus leaving everything in 
readiness for the next meal. And so 
vood will and good nature reigned and, 
in days to come, when supplies ran low 
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or fried the bacon. I had been used to 
catering for small parties of moderate 
eaters, but to plan for a lot of big, grow- 
ing boys and still larger men whose ap- 
petites were sharpened by the exertion 
of carrying heavy packs and by the keen, 
cold wind that blew off the snow, proved 
a difficult task. The main trouble lay 
in the fact that thirty of the main party 
accompanied us for the day to visit East 
and Reflection lakes and the commissary 
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and a diet of mush and mush only 
threatened them, these enthusiasts voted 
no return to camp and to the “flesh- 
pots” until they had had their fill of all 
that Nature had to give. 

With their usual alacrity those who 
formed the party to climb Mount Brewer 
were up and off early the next morning. 
Kach man shouldered his own blankets, 
but the seventeen women who went were 
favored by being allowed to place their 
loads on the sturdy little burros that 
scrambled up the three miles of steep, 
rocky trail to East lake. Food for the 
party, numbering fifty, was also on the 
pack train. 

I shall never forget the wolfish feeling 
we developed on that two days’ trip on 
short rations, nor the hungry eyes that 
followed us about as we stirred the soup 











ENJOYABLE EXERCISE 


department, not being informed of this, 
fell short in its calculations. As usual, 
most of the hungry eyed joked about it 
and fell to picking up crumbs of precious 
bread that was being sliced for the lunch 
on Mount Brewer. I had no idea how 
much one could fill up on bread crumbs 
and cheese. Of this latter article twenty 
pounds were devoured at two meals. It 
was the only thing we had in abundance. 

That night a huge camp fire cast its 
long shafts of light on the still lake and 
on the faces of the forty-nine climbers. 
“Forty-niners” proved a fit name for 
this the first large party who attempted 
the summit of dear old Brewer, made so 
familiar to some of us by several former 
ascents. Our thoughtful secretary once 
more enjoined on our members the ex- 
pediency of military obedience during 
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the march, and with cheerful “Good 
nights” we all “turned in.” 

By five o’clock next morning we had 
cooked and eaten breakfast, packed the 
dunnage to be taken to the lower camp, 
greased and powdered our faces, shoul- 
dered our lunch bags and stood waiting 
for the signal to start. A roll call of 
numbers showed the forty-nine right in 
line, and “Forward!” was the word of 
command. 
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THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT BREWER, 13,886 FEET IN HEIGHT 


The plan of taking a slow but steady 
gait, and frequent but short rests, usually 
in standing position, gave every one the 
best chance of keeping his place in the 
line, thus avoiding mountain sickness 
from a hurried pace and stiffness and 
cold from long rests. In fact, only two 
persons suffered from the altitude and 
they wisely decided to stop when about 
nine hundred feet from the summit and 
there await the return of the others. At 
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11:15 all had gained the top, 13,886 
feet in height. It required some patience 
for the sturdier climbers to take this 
slow pace, yet all were repaid by the 
longer enjoyment of the magnificent 
views and the success of the ascent. 

If Goat mountain affords one of the 
most extensive views of the Sierra, 
Mount Brewer, situated much nearer the 
high peaks and yet off the main crest, 
vives one the wildest and most Alpine 
panorama in this region. On a very 
clear day I saw, from its summit, Mount 
titter and Mount Lyell, one hundred 
and ten miles north of us, and then as 
far south as the lofty Kaweah peaks 
would permit, and this with the whole 
array of snowy summits which lie be- 
tween. How odd on this day to see each 
jagged pinnacle of Brewer covered with 
human beings! It was like looking at 
the sealions clinging to Seal Rock and 
basking in the sun. Father Time is said 
to fly under ordinary conditions, but he 
puts on lightning speed when one is rest- 
ing on a mountain top. All too soon 


“time” was called, and the descent was 
accomplished by each one at his own 
gait. 


The men who must go back to the 
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head of East lake and get their blankets 
made short work of the cliffs and boulder 
piles and whizzed past us on the steep 
snow fields. 

Our return to Camp Miller was like 
that of the Prodigal, for our good 
friends, “seeing us afar off,” killed the 
fatted calf and gave us such a feast as 
will long live enshrined in our memories. 
Indeed, they gave us their all and cheer- 
fully announced that unless the pack 
train appeared that night we must go 
back on the morrow to Camp Colby. 
But that was not to be. About dusk the 
long-expected train arrived and to our 
cheers for the good dinner were added 
others for the pack. 

The next day camp was established at 
the outlet of Bull Frog lake. The alti- 
tude, eleven thousand feet, made it nec- 
essary to drive back the animals to the 
meadows, two thousand feet lower. About 
a week’s stay was decided upon and the 
company was divided into squads for 
cooking and wood gathering, and then 
our meager diet was enriched by great 
catches of lake trout. Many of the com- 
pany realized for the first time the charm 
of this Alpine country with its numer- 
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ous rock-bound lakes reflecting sharp 
pinnacles and snowy summits in their 
quiet waters. Daily excursions were made 
to the chain of Kearsage lakes, to Lake 
Charlotte and, better still, to Kearsage 
pass with its magnificent eastern view 
down into the Owens valley, eight thou- 
sand feet below. What matter that the 
larder was low and that mush diet was 
again imminent. We must stay in this 
enchanted country which nestles up to 
the clear, dark sky, and where the giant 
peaks seem to pierce the blue. The more 
adventurous spirits made ascents of the 
great mountains that overhang Kear- 
sage pass, University peak, thirteen thou- 
sand nine hundred feet to the south, 
and Mount Gould and Mount Rixford to 
the north and northwest. 

Naturally, our appetites increased 
with each day spent in such vigorous ex- 
ercise and when the commissary was at 
its lowest ebb, a party coming from 
Lake Charlotte fell in with what they 
supposed was a heaven-sent answer to 
their inward cravings. Was it a bear? 
Ah! no. All the game in the country 
knew about the traveling caravan of one 
hundred people and fled before it. The 
welcome sight that greeted their aston- 
ished eyes was a nice fat steer quietly 
nibbling at the short meadow grass. With 
one accord they fell upon it and drove 
it gently but firmly toward camp. Those 
who disinclined to believe the above 
theory of its appearance took counsel to- 
gether and vowing that necessity must 
be their law, and that full payment to 
the owner of the beast would be made in 
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good season, they decreed its sacrifice.* 
And thus was starvation again held at 
bay and members of Camp Parsons were 
saved from taking in any more holes in 
their belts. 

The day came all too soon for us to re- 
turn to the main camp. By this time 
(July 18th) the canyon was hot and dry, 
and we were glad to creep in under the 
cottonwoods and arching alders along 
the river, there to lie at ease writing up 
our diaries, reading home letters or just 
idly watching the wasted but still beau- 
tiful stream which harbored in its clear, 
green pools many a wise and fat old trout 
who knew all about the hook and fly and 
seemed to wink knowingly at us as if to 
bid defiance to any one who dared to try 
such tricks on him. Our party had now 
dwindled to a membership of sixty, for 
several large parties had left for home 
via Millwood or returned by way of the 
splendid Giant Forest. In a few days 
these, too, folded their tents and jour- 
neyed back to civilization and its accom- 
panying cares. 

What a store of happy memories we 
carry back with us each year! What pic- 
tures that refresh the inward eye when 
wearied with its daily round! What 
greater gift has California for her chil- 
dren than the glorious Sierra whose 
melting snows not only water the thirsty 
plains below, but in whose fastnesses we 
find a free renewal of life, youth and 
joyous freedom. 





*For the good name of the Sierra Club, let 
me say that the steer was duly paid for. 
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John Galen Clark, discoverer of the Mariposa Grove of Big Trees 
and long guardian of the Yosemite Valley, whose lovable nature and 
great heart have earned for him the affection of all nature lovers. 






































It was a mass of bright, glittering gold 
as large as his fist 
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The Pine Tree Pocket 


By BatLtey MILLARD 


Illustrated from drawings by Arthur Lewis 


a F’VE struck it this time, 
\ \ Red,” I said to my partner. 

“Three dollars to the pan is 
good enough for me. Now we can get an 
hydraulic squirt to work and clean up a 
pile. It looks like a rich pay streak, and 
if it follows up well, you and I will be 
the biggest men in Coyote canyon in a 
few months.” 

“Oh, it will pinch out by tomorrow,” 
growled Red Moxon. “It always does.” 
He looked at the colors in the pan and 
added: “By the time we get set up in 
this gulch some blamed yellow dog will 
come along and that will settle it.” 

I knew his superstition regarding the 
yellow dog. Like many other old miners, 
he was full of wild fancies of that sort. 
[ was willing to humor Moxon, for he 
was a surly fellow at times—a great red- 
haired, red-bearded, craggy-browed Ore- 
gonian—who could have doubled me into 
a bow knot at a moment’s notice—and 
so I rarely laughed at his absurd no- 
tions respecting yellow dogs or anything 
else. 

Red had been following pay streaks 
and streaks that did not pay for many 
years. He was not one of those old, pa- 
tient, plodding prospectors that shoulder 
their packs with a cheery smile week 
after week and year after year, poking 
about everywhere in the mountains in 
their sedulous search for the gold that 
never gladdens their eyes. He had had 
a little luck now and again, just enough 
to tantalize him and make him feverish 
and fretful and likely to push on im- 
petuously over incredible distances and 
to endure incredible hardships where 
other miners would have given up and 
sat down for a game of Pedro. He had 
tramped all over Arizona, meandered 
through Mexico, pecked away fiercely in 
deep prospect holes in Montana and had 
ranged the frozen tundra of Alaska, 
pushing on through awful blizzards in 
the vanguard of a crazy stampede. But 
he had never found a chance to “make 
his pile’—never wrested from the hard, 
unyielding earth anything of any more 


value than a good “grub stake.” And 
the pain and torture he had endured at 
times had been insufferable. He had 
been bitten by rattlesnakes, stung by 
scorpions, crawled over by centipedes, 
blown up in a blast and last, but not the 
least endurable, had been scalped by 
Apaches, who had left him for dead on 
a high Mexican mesa. But he was still 
alive and fit as a fiddle, though he al- 
ways had to wear his hat, in-doors and 
out, wherever he went, to cover up the 
ugly marks left by the scalping knife. 
Yet, as I have suggested, he could be a 
very surly man when the fit was on him. 
Ile was cheery enough, though, when I 
met him up on Dutch Flat and proposed 
the prospecting jaunt to Coyote canyon. 
[ had always had an idea there was gold 
there. I liked the lay of the land, and 
though my knowledge of mining was 
largely theoretical, Red Moxon fell in 
with me readily enough,as he fancied my 
description of the place as I had seen it 
from a neighboring mountain a few 
months before. We outfitted at Han- 
num’s and drove two pack mules up over 
the divide and down into Coyote, a neat 
little three days’ tramp over some of the 
roughest country I was ever in. At the 
mouth of the canyon a surprise awaited 
us. We had thought to find the place the 
desert solitude which it had shown itself 
to be on my superficial view of it from 
the mountain, but a streak of white can- 
vas showed itself between two pines—the 
tent of somebody who had cut in ahead 
of us. 

“What did I tell you?” asked Moxon, 
all of his good nature gone in a flash. 
“Didn’t I warn you agin that there yel- 
low dog that came snooping around our 
packs just before we set out? You can’t 
do nothing with a beastly little varmint 
like that trailing you around.” 

“But he didn’t trail us,” I said, trying 
to make the matter appear in a more 
hopeful light. You stoned him away. 
That destroyed the hoodoo. And look 
here—there’s only two or three miners 
here.” 
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“Yes; but they’ve got their monitor 
set up. Chances is they’ve prospected 
the whole country over and spotted every- 
thing. Hang yellow dogs anyway !” 

He was very silent and moody for the 
rest of the day during which we pushed 
up the canyon and on to a little rift in 
the hills which I named Lucky Gulch, to 
give my partner better heart. 

We unpacked, looked carefully about 
and then—let me say it without boast- 
ing, for I do not plume myself much on 
that adventure anyway—there was shown 
the wisdom of bringing such a prowling 
old prospector cat as Moxon along. My 
pan would never show a color, though I 
dug and washed, hour after hour, but 
when, after standing about, growling 
and execrating yellow dogs for a while, 
Moxon struck his pick into the red earth 
and while he cursed and grumbled, shov- 
eled out a good-sized hole down to bed 
rock, and took his pan down to the 
stream, I was amazed, on looking over 
his shoulder, to see the flakes and pin- 
head specks of bright yellow metal in 
the bottom of it. 


“Oh, it’s just a little pocket—don’t 
amount to nothing nohow,” he kept say- 
ing, as pan after pan showed the same 


results. “It will peter out before din- 
ner, see if it don’t. We won’t get enough 
to pay for our burros.” 

I put some of the washings from the 
first pan on my gold scales and kept 
calling down to him madly from time 
to time as he shoveled and picked in the 
prospect hole: 

“Three dollars to the pan! Three dol- 
lars to the pan!” 

“Oh, shut up!” he growled. “It ain’t 
going to hold out. It’s just a pocket, 
I’m telling you—just a stingy, measly 
pocket. I’ve struck ’em time and again. 
You can’t have no luck when you’re 
spotted by a mangy little yel—” He 
stopped and held up something in the 
sunlight. It was a mass of bright, glit- 
tering gold as large as his fist. 

“T guess it’s all right,’ I shouted 
hoarsely. “We’ve struck it—we’ve struck 
it!” And I threw up my hat and danced 
about like a Siwash Indian at a potlatch. 

“Stop your jaw, can’t you?” he growled 
again. “Somebody will be down on us 
before we can get staked out.” 

“Then you really do think there’s 
something in it, after all,” I remarked, 
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with just a tinge of satire in my tone. 

“T don’t know nothing about it. We 
can probably wash out this little pocket 
by tomorrow night. There may be enough 
in it to pay for our time, and there 
may not.” 

“Oh, come!” said I, my enthusiasm 
not to be dampened by such an estimate 
of our find. “There’s no reason why we 
shouldn’t be running two or three big 
squirts in this gulch by the first of next 
month and cleaning up five hundred dol- 
lars a day. There’s that much in that 
chunk you have in your hand.” 

“Huh!” he breathed out contemptu- 
ously, “it won’t pay for sluicing, see if 
it does.” 

But during the fortnight that fol- 
lowed we opened one of the richest claims 
in Placer county, and instead of “pinch- 
ing out,” as predicted by Moxon, the pay 
streak kept widening steadily as a steam- 
er’s wake and the little sack of gold hid- 
den in the hole under the floor in the 
corner of our cabin was getting bulkier 
and bulkier. We ran in the sluices and 
flume and set up two big “squirts” that 
tore away at the bank like titanic hens 
scratching for their chickens. Let me 
explain to those who have never seen an 
hydraulic mine that the “squirt” is sim- 
ply a big pipe nozzle, the water entering 
it from a tremendous height and squirt- 
ing from it with such mighty force as to 
wash down a good-sized tree in a few 
minutes and to roll over boulders as 
large as haycocks. This terrific hydraulic 
force, directed against a bank of earth, 
washes the top soil and gravel clear down 
to the bedrock and whisks the gold into 
the sluice box, where it is caught in the 
riffles and gathered at cleaning-up 
time. 

Our monitors were particularly effec- 
tive, and it was a homeric sight to wit- 
ness the devastation we were causing in 
the beautiful gulch, stripping it of its 
verdure and gashing down through the 
red earth to the ugly bare rocks below. 
The sight, however, was not a painful 
one to me, and the tremendous hissing, 
ripping and tearing noises of the white 
jets of water were music to my ears. 

One thing there was that filled me with 
foreboding. My partner did not rise to 
the ease and dignity of a man of wealth. 
The heavier the sack in the cabin corner 
grew, the heavier became his spirits. He 
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gloomed moodily in the shadows of the 
gulch after a day’s work, and nothing 
that I could say by way of lightsome jest 
or harmless banter could break the rigid 
crust of his reserve. There seemed to be 
no comfort in his pipe or in the occa- 
sional glass of toddy with which he 
warmed and dried himself after a wet 
day’s work in the sluices. He seemed to 
be anxious to evade me in every way pos- 
sible and to repel every good-natured re- 
mark that I made. If I said it was a 
fine day he would say he thought it was 
too hot or too cold or make any return 
but a congenial one. As this cheerful 
relation continued I grew rather ill-na- 
tured myself, for his unreasoning per- 
versity seemed to me altogether inex- 
cusable. If he wished to keep his own 
side of the gulch, he might do so, I 
thought, and I was willing to let him 
go hang for an unsocial and ungrateful 
beast. For I could not help thinking 
that he owed his present good fortune to 
me, as he never would have known the 
whereabouts of Lucky Gulch had I not 
brought him there. 

One day when we were cleaning up 
the sluice boxes I had a glimpse into the 
nature of Red Moxon which was very 
discomforting. He had picked up a 
small nugget and, instead of putting it 
into the little buckskin bag in which we 
were gathering our gold, he slipped it 
unobserved, as he imagined, into his 
pocket. I suppose that I should have 
confronted him then and there and de- 
manded that the nugget should be put 
into the common hoard, and had I done 
so there might not have been such dis- 
agreeable consequences as I shall have 
to relate; but it occurred to me that a 
quarrel with the surly brute at this pre- 
carious stage of our affairs would prob- 
ably end in an upheaval and a sad cul- 
mination of my venture. So I let the 
theft of the nugget pass without com- 
ment, although I was convinced that it 
was not the first peculation from the 
sluice box. Two or three times after 
that I saw suspicious actions of his at 
cleaning-up time. 

“Moxon,” I said one evening, as he 
sat on a stump down by the running 
water of the gulch, “I am getting tired 
of the monotony of life up here in these 
desolate mountains and I am going to 
write down to San Francisco and see if 


I can’t get some capitalist to come up 
here and buy me out.” 

“Buy you out?” he gruffed sharply, 
and as I imagined suspiciously. “What’s 
that for? You can do much better stick- 
ing right here and seeing this thing 
through. It won’t last forever. We'll 
be seeing the last of the pay dirt inside 
of three months. It’s easy for us to 
work the thing out alone and I won’t 
have no city man coming up here to lord 
it over me.” 

Exasperated by his arrogant manner 
and his unfriendly tone I told him plain- 
ly that I wanted to draw out of the mine 
on his account—that he was intolerable 
as a partner, being bearish, insolent and 
not above suspicion. He was very much 
impressed by my candid remarks and 
seemed to think that there was danger 
for him in some of the allusions I made 
to his apparent lack of honesty. He said 
very little the rest of the evening, but 
next morning he came to me with as 
pleasant a smile as he could conjure up 
for the occasion and said, in the mildest 
tones that I had ever heard him use, that 
he guessed he had been a little offish, but 
that he didn’t mean anything by it 
(those unmannerly brutes never do) and 
that he would be better behaved in fu- 
ture; also that if I had reason to believe 
that he had not been “acting square” he 
would make it all right. 

“T’1] say no more about your former 
pettiness,” I said, “and about your re- 
pellent ways, and if you’ll deal with me 
fairly and honestly I’ll see this thing 
through with you. But if you give me 
any further cause for complaint I'll dis- 
pose of my interest here in short order 
and get as far away from you as I can.” 

“T’m awful sorry, pard,” he said, “and 
I won’t let it occur again. You know 
it’s my nater, and I’ve been worrying a 
heap lately.” 

“Worrying—about what 

“About things here—afraid of a hoo- 
doo. You know them fellows down at 
the end of the canyon? You needn’t 
laugh, but they’ve got a dog—just 
brought him up the other day.” 

“Well, what of that?” I asked, laugh- 
ing. . 

“What of it?” he asked very impres- 
sively with stout insistence on the prep- 
osition. “Oh, nothing—nothing at all— 
only he’s yellow !” 
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I fairly guffawed in the foolish man’s 
face. 

“Are you crazy?” I asked. “The yel- 
low dog theory was exploded when we 
made this discovery.” 

“But that dog never saw this mine. 
Supposing that Coyote canyon beast 
comes up this way? What then? There’s 
an end of the whole business. Even if 
we cleaned up the last speck of dust in 
the gulch we’d never get it down to the 
mint. The stage would be held up or 
something. You needn’t laugh, I say. 
I know what I’m talking about. It was 
that way down at Mescal Wash, where I 
got run off by claim jumpers; it was 
that way at Butte Forks and Uintah Gap. 
There was that yellow dog every time. 
I don’t want to take no chances with one 
of them varmints again, you hear me.” 

I tried to explain that he had simply 
been relating a string of remarkable co- 
incidences and proceeded to recount 
others that I had observed, but he shook 
his head and would not be convinced. He 
was very polite to me for the next few 
days, though I could not help thinking 
it was well to be on my guard. He even 
ventured to tell me some droll yarns at 
which he laughed most immoderately, 
but superficially, as I thought, and when 
he finished, which was generally with a 
sudden suspiration, he would cast covert 
and furtive glances down the gulch 
toward the canyon. His strange actions 
made me uneasy. That his good humor 
was forced throughout became quickly 
apparent one day when he was “boom- 
ing the bank,” as the fierce hosing of the 
“pay dirt” is called. He was playing 
the swift stream upon a little mound of 
earth, moving the nozzle from side to 
side and up and down with his lever and 
swivel, when a large brown dog, one of 
the handsomest I had ever seen, came 
trotting up the gulch. As soon as Moxon 
saw the dog he let go of the lever, leav- 
ing the machine to run itself, which it 
was quite capable of doing. Then he 
gave a strange cry, something between 
a yell and a groan, and whipped out his 
big six-shooter. 

“What are you going to do?” I de- 
manded. “You’re not going to kill that 
poor dog?” 

My inquiry was based on a sudden 
feeling of pity for the poor animal. I 
loved dogs, and this was such an intelli- 
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gent and beautiful one—a pure-blooded 
collie—that my heart revolted against 
this blind and unreasoning slaughter. 

“That’s just what I’m going to do— 
the infernal varmint ain’t going to spoil 
my luck in this gulch, I can tell you 
that !” 

His revolver was following the move- 
ments of the dog as he walked across the 
strip of bare earth under the stream from 
the great nozzle. I grasped the man’s 
arm. 

“But this isn’t one of those yellow 
dogs you are so much afraid of—he’s 
brown.” 

“Oh, well, it’s near enough. 
him !” 

“Don’t be foolish, Red,” I said stoutly. 
“If a yellow dog brings bad luck to you, 
no doubt a brown one will bring good 
luck. Don’t kill the poor innocent ani- 
mal. Here, collie! Here, collie!” I 
called and whistled loudly. 

The dog heard me through the rip 
and tear of the stream and, running up 
to my side, ambled about me and frisked 
and laughed over the joy of finding a 
new friend. 

I saw Red Moxon thrust his six-shoot- 
er back into his pocket and scowl fero- 
ciously, looking at the dog as if he would 
like to breakfast upon him.- Then he 
twisted his face into what was intended 
for a smile and said: 

“All right; I guess he won’t do no 
harm.” 

He went back to his work at the 
“squirt,” turning on a full stream and 
seeming to enjoy the work of devastation 
wonderfully. He washed down a group 
of little pines, plowed up the red earth 
so that it spattered in muddy streaks all 
over the landscape and delighted in the 
crashing down of an immense boulder. 
The dog stayed near me at my work for 
a little while. Then he adventured up 
the gulch, sniffing along for a chipmunk. 
IT had been drilling a hole for a blast 
above the wash and was just tamping 
down the powder, when I chanced to 
look down and saw something that made 
me sicken and pant with impotent rage. 
The dog had ventured within fifty feet 
of the machine Moxon was operating and 
that bloodthirsty demon was turning his 
stream toward the unsuspecting animal. 
Before I could utter a word or make a 
sign the stream struck the poor collie 
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Then the hissing jet struck the tree 
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and he was torn to shreds and reduced 
to a pulp in a twinkling, while his blood 
reddened the water in the sluice. 

I ran down to Moxon’s station with 
blood in my eye and I gave the fellow 
such a vocal belaboring as to exhaust my 
vocabulary of execration. On his side, 
he seemed fully as angry, and we hurled 
insults at each other for half an hour, at 
the end of which I turned away in dis- 
gust and was going back to my station to 
get my coat and leave the place for a 
walk in the woods to cool myself off and 
plan some way to get rid of my irrational 
partner. Now the place where I had 
been putting in the blast was up in a 
corner of the cliffs behind the wash. We 
had called it the Pine Tree Pocket, be- 
cause of there being only a few tons of 
“pay dirt” there and because the earth 
in the angle of the cliff walls afforded 
rootage for a sturdy pine. On a limb of 
this pine my coat was hanging. When I 
had climbed up to the little shelf of un- 
washed earth and put on the coat I had 
cooled a little, and instead of going for 
my anger-dissipating walk I sat down on 
a rock near the tree. It was rather chilly 
there in the shade of the cliffs and not a 


place one would choose to rest in on an 
early spring day with a March wind 
whisking about. But I did not mind the 


bodily discomfort. I was _ thinking, 
thinking, trying to evolve the most satis- 
factory plan of getting rid of Red Mox- 
on. For my blood was up and I no longer 
had any intention of withdrawing from 
the mine. I must get rid of him, but 
how ? 

While I sat there on my rock, with my 
back against the wall, I heard a rapid 
increase in the volume of sound that 
came from Moxon’s “squirt.” I looked 
up in surprise and saw that he was play- 
ing the deadly stream nearer and nearer 
to the Pine Tree Pocket. Of a sudden 
he swung the nozzle a little to the right 
and flung the great, tearing jet within 
ten feet of my position. I could feel the 
draught created by the whizz of the 
water, which struck the wall and spat- 
tered all about me. I yelled and waved 
my arms, but the man paid no heed to 
me. Nearer came the death-dealing 
stream, and I retreated along the edge of 
the pocket a little way. Then seeing 
that I could not get out of the range of 
the strange artillery in any other way, I 
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sprang behind the tree and stood there 
shouting down to the burly brute below, 
telling him to turn the nozzle away. But 
it was hardly possible that he could have 
heard my voice above the rip and hiss 
and roar of that awful spurt of water, 
and had he done so he would have paid 
no attention to my cries. I dodged my 
head around the tree for a fleeting mo- 
ment and saw the same grim smile and 
the same steady look of unrelenting ma- 
lignity which I had marked there when 
he held the stream upon the poor collie, 
only more intensified. 

Then the hissing jet struck the tree 
tearing off splinters of bark and spatter- 
ing the ground all about me and beyond 
me, so that quite a stream flowed along 
the ground and down the shelf of the 
pocket. Had there been anything but 
the tall cliffs behind me, rising sheer 
and grim and affording no possible foot- 
hold, I might have retreated straight 
away from the “fire” of the machine, 
keeping under shelter of the tree and 
thus making good my escape. But there 
I was, in the angle of that ugly wall, be- 
sieged by the strangest foe with the 
strangest weapon that was ever employed 
against a man in all the world. What 
refuge was there? What could Ido? In 
ten minutes, at the most, the tree would 
be crashing down off the edge of the 
pocket and I should be exposed to the 
terrible and invincible force of the 
stream. Already the wild creature had 
begun to play the jet upon the roots of 
the tree and would soon wash away all 
the earth from his side of it, when, as 
it leaned in that direction, it must come 
down and uncover me. 

“He wants to put me out of the way,” 
was my horrible thought. “He wants 
that gold. It’s a safe plan. No one 
would ever suspect a man of using such 
a weapon. The Coroner’s jury would re- 
turn a verdict of ‘accidental death’ and 
Red Moxon would run away in the night 
with all the gold.” 

“Z-z-2-t!” The fierce stream played 
against the tap root. A shiver ran up 
the trunk of the pine. I could feel it 
dropping away from me. At the same 
moment there was a caving away of the 
ground under my feet, a terrible crash 
and the world was lost to me. 
blurred consciousness 


When to my 
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there came a sense of comforting warmth 
and a strange pressure about my right 
leg, I started up in my bunk in the 
L ucky Gulch cabin and stared about me. 
“Tf’s all right,” came the tones of a 

friendly voice w hich I knew for that of 
one of the men who worked at the mouth 
of the canyon. “You were pretty close 
to kingdom come that time, but we got 
vou out from under the log, and I guess 
vour leg will be all right when the doc- 
tor comes to see it.” 

“But Moxon?” I panted. 

“We got him safe, Jim and me. We 
come up just in time to grab him and 
keep him from washing you out from 
behind the log. He’s a mighty husky 
chap and there was a hell of a struggle, 
jut we got him down and now he’s “safe 
in the constable’s hands.” 

“And the dust? It was there in that 
corner, under that box.” 
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But it was not to be found in its old 
hiding place. The sympathetic miner 
searched all about and finally he found 
the bag in my honest partner’s bunk, 
where he had hidden it with the evident 
intention of making off with it on the 
first opportunity that presented itself. It 
was plain that he had been planning 
my death and the robbery for several 
days. 

Pleas of insanity did not go for much 
among the practical miners of Placer 
county in those days, so that my worthy 
partner was soon making grain sacks in 
the jute mill at San Quentin. His gold 
went to the lawyers who tried to get him 
free from the grappling fingers of justice. 
Mine is invested in Oakland real estate. 
[ own and always keep near me two beau- 
tiful yellow spaniels, because I believe 
that dogs of that color are the best mas- 
cots in the world. 


Then and Now 


By Orritt V. Stapp 


Last year, *twas just about this time, 


I wandered by this sea, 
And flirted wildly with a few 


Who did the same with me. 


And then I laughed uproariously 


At love, 


and said aside, 


I hope to flirt forever more 


By this free flowing tide. 


Last year *twas true I had no cares, 


But somehow 


And now my 


zeal no longer 


I met you, 


dares 


The things I used to do. 


fact, I am demure this year, 


And, 


seeing 


youre my 


bride, 


The ebb and flow doth not appear, 


For I am now 


the tied. 











Drawing by Henry Raleigh 











On the bluff at Monterey, California, stands a cypress, centuries 
old, that has received many tributes from poets and painters. 


























The Cypress Sentinel 


By L. J. LatHwesen 


I hold eternal vigil o’er the sacred cypress grove. 
On rocky knoll I front the stress of storm and sea; 
I view the majesty of God’s sublimest work, 


That was and is and shall forever be. 


In storm the roar and crash and thunder of the breaking waves, 
In softest summer day the gentle air 
Unite to sound unceasing the Creator’s praise— 


To glorify the matchless vision there. 


I keep a faithful vigil o’er the sacred cypress grove; 
I guard the confines of the utmost western shore; 
I view the majesty of God’s sublimest work, 


*Till sea and earth and time shall be no more 








The Pastor of Point Pleasant 


By May-EtTHELYN BourRNE 


OR Thine is the Kingdom and 
the Power and the Glory, for- 
ever and ever. Amen.” 

In the hush of the ended prayer their 
pastor faced them. Tall, meager, 
crowned with thinning, silvery hair, a 
bent figure in shabby black, the shepherd 
stood before his flock. 

A breath of north wind floated 
through the open windows of the school- 
house, sweet with the scent of manza- 
nita, whispering with all the soft rustle 
of early spring. 

The heavy-footed, faithful beasts, that 
through the week had sweated in the 
chocolate furrows of the fertile fields, 
stood with awkwardly dropping hips and 
drowsily lowered heads, hitched to the 
fence, while here and there, among the 
steady teams, young saddle horses with 
loosened girths, moved restlessly and 
beat the brown earth into dust beneath 
impatient hoofs. 

On the hills beyond the fields the som- 
ber green of the pines, the tiny brown 
tendrils of the budding oaks, lifted 
toward the blue; lower down the soft 
white stars among the thorns of the 
dusky chaparral; the pale gray-green, 
lozenge-shaped leaves and dark red, pol- 
ished limbs of the manzanita, with its 
bunches of wax-like pink or nearly white 
blossoms; while between the buckeye 
flaunted its early, vivid emerald in the 
face of the graver green. A jay darted 
with harsh, derisive notes like a flash of 
sapphire from branch to branch of a 
gray nut pine. 

The pastor’s mild blue eyes wandered 
over the benches where sat the farmers’ 
wives in their Sunday gowns; the men, 
uneasy in holiday attire, sleek-headed 
youths, redolent of “Jockey Club” or 
“New Mown Hay”; the ruddy faces of 
the tired children; the maps on the 
walls; the blackboards, with crude, cab- 
alistic signs with which childish fingers 
had labored to evolve order and coher- 
ence—and failed. 

How like us children of a larger 
growth. Trying with tear-dimmed eyes 
to find the heavenly country, bounded by 
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the sea of God’s tenderness and the ocean 
of his mercy, which lies beyond the 
mountains of patient endeavor and up- 
right living. Working our little exam- 
ples of charity and brotherly love; the 
life sums which will not come right. 
Ah, how poor and futile our attempts 
must seem to the Great Teacher ! 

The wondering faces struck to the 
pastor’s consciousness. Pulling himself 
together, one hand on the worn Bible, 
he told them of the burdens he had car- 
ried for the last year. He had not in- 
tended to speak, but he could not give up 
his loving labors in the vineyard of the 
Lord without explaining to the gnarled 
and knotted vines why they must hence- 
forth go untended. 

His beloved brethren and sisters must 
understand that he was happy to bear 
the good tidings from place to place, but 
he could not walk from the morning 
service at Indian Springs in time to 
reach Point Pleasant for the afternoon 
meeting, nor from there to Rough and 
Ready for evening service; and a horse 
must be fed and shod. The dearly be- 
loved brethren and sisters knew that he 
would gladly labor without money and 
without price, but the good and all-wise 
Lord had put the spirit in an earthly 
body, and while ye should not take undue 
heed as to what ye shall eat, food was 
necessary to keep the body strong to do 
the work of the spirit. 

It pained him to even seemingly make 
the work of the Lord a matter of dollars 
and cents, but the brethren knew that 
the contributions were voluntary and 
had amounted to sixty dollars in the last 
five months; Point Pleasant giving more 
than one third. Twenty-four dollars of 
the sixty had gone for food for the faith- 
ful little brown mare that had carried 
him from district to district. 

The few acres of his home, twenty 
miles away, down on the sun-baked 
plains, grudgingly repaid the tilling of 
them, which was often slighted because 
the sermons must not be; for would he 
not be ashamed to bring to the altar of 
the Lord any less than the best possible 
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fruits of the mind and soul with which 
the Heavenly Father had endowed him? 
For himself it did not so much matter 
that there had been only bread and mo- 
lasses for the week past; the dear Lord 
had given him physical strength to labor 
in spite of scanty fare—but the wife and 
child—the thin, trembling hand on the 
Bible tightened its hold, they were of 
frailer frame and he had been obliged to 
take the last Sabbath’s contribution to 
send it to her people. The voice fal- 
tered an instant, as the pastor recalled 
how her people had objected to the mar- 
riage, “an old man and a minister; it 
meant starvation,” they had said. 

So his people, the flock of his pasture, 
would understand how it was that he 
must, for a time at least, relinquish the 
ministering to their spiritual needs, 
which had been such a glad task, L . ause 
of the temporal needs of the wife, whom 
he had promised to love and cherish, and 
the child who had been lent to them 
‘rom the Kingdom of Heaven. Perhaps, 
when the niggardly fields had been 
coaxed into generous giving he might 
once more walk among them. 

“And now may the blessing of the 
Lord God Almighty be upon you and 


yours, forever. Amen!” 


The green of God’s fair world, the 
blue of the tender sky, were blurred by 
a mist for the eyes of that little congre- 
gation as they gathered about their pas- 
tor on the porch after service. The song 
of the birds was discord in their ears, 
still filled with that patient, pleading 
voice; not reproachful, uncomplaining, 
laden with infinite tenderness for these, 
his people who stood around him now 
with bowed heads that, in the midst of 
their plenty, he had gone hungry—hun- 
gry. The thought choked them later, 
as they sat at their well-filled tables, 
even though at one the pastor blessed the 
abundance before them. 

They had kept him almost by main 
force; they would hear of nothing else. 
The service at Indian Springs, for once, 
could and must do without him. Jim 
would ride over and tell them—of course 
he would! Pajarito was dancing, and 
on Sunday, too, in his impatience to be 
off. Fifteen miles? Pshaw! What did 
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Jim or Pajarito care for a petty fifteen 
miles ? 

The farm horses wondered dimly if 
there were two or three Sabbaths in that 
week. Plows and harrows were left in 
the sheds and instead they were har- 
nessed to the spring wagons or dilapi- 
dated buggies and buckboards not often 
used except for church at the school- 
house or circus in town, and after long 
miles were given but scanty rest, while 
an animated group of women with a 
score of babies tumbling under foot, 
commented on and arranged jars of 
fruit, home-cured hams, big pans of lard, 
that the fall before had been “tried out” 
in the gigantic camp kettle under the 
oaks; sacks of nuts and boxes of apples 

an embarrassment of plenty, for in 
their remorseful eagerness the people of 
Point Pleasant filled the pastor’s little 
home to overflowing. 

Miles away, over brown roads, through 
woods articulate with the voices of re- 
newing spring, the building birds, the 
whispering winds, expressing to his team, 
with many an indignant sentence, in 
scriptural, if not religious phrase, his 
appreciation of the mote in his Indian 
Springs brother’s eye, Jim drove for her. 
Her and the child without whom all 
other good gifts of life were as naught 
to the patient man who, all unknowing, 
rested at Point Pleasant while his table 
was being spread and his cup filled to 
running over; and, in the meanwhile, 
the little brown mare crunched joyously 
over a generous feed box. 


Was it only because it was the work of 
an older class that the examples on the 
blackboard were done in neat rows to 
correct conclusions? ‘That the maps 
were no longer a tangled maze of un- 
known stretches of strange countries? 

The pastor paused a moment after the 
final notes of the last simple hymn; 
through the window his eyes fell upon 
an almond tree, abloom and glowing 
pink against a turquoise sky; the brown 
fields were starred with “baby-blue- 
eyes”’—forerunner of the quickening 
grain. He lifted his hands in benedic- 
tion; the dear faces of his people blur- 
ring in the mist through which he saw 
them; two, only, shining clear—hers— 
hers and the child’s. 








On Glacier Point 


By IRENE CONNELL 


F you have not been to Glacier point 

you have not seen Yosemite. There 

are several ways of making the as- 
cent. You can take the regulation horse 
or mule, climb the trail in the morning 
and return the same afternoon. This 
way is too hurried to be entirely satis- 
factory. Or you may go up on foot, an 
undertaking not half so formidable as it 
seems. Start early in the morning, while 
that side of the valley is deep in the 
shadows and the paths are yet cool. The 
way will be long, you expect that, but you 
would never expect the ascents to be so 
easy and gradual. 

The trail winds in and out, around and 
around the face of the cliff, and the won- 
derful views constantly opening before 
you will tempt you to make numerous 
stops. By noon you will be seated on the 
veranda of the Glacier Point hotel gaz- 
ing out upon a panorama whose like is 
not elsewhere in the world, and you will 
feel that great indeed has been your re- 
ward. You are three thousand three hun- 
dred feet above the valley, taking in at 
one glance crag and canyon, waterfall 
and sierra. Before you are Half Dome 
and Clouds’ Rest, Liberty Cap and Little 
Yosemite and the magnificent drop of 
Nevada and Vernal falls. In the back- 
ground are the high Sierras, bare and 
snow-streaked. 

Across the valley Yosemite fall thun- 
ders with a mighty sound. And the air 
is such as you never breathed before— 
life giving and exhilarating. You are no 
longer tired, you forget that you ever 
were tired, and are ready for Sentinel 
Dome after lunch. It is a short walk, 
and the climb is simply nothing after 
what you have accomplished. Sentinel 
Dome stands on the south margin of the 
Yosemite canyon, a round, bald-headed 
dome standing four thousand five hun- 
dred feet above the valley and eight thou- 
sand five hundred feet above the level of 
the sea. A trail from the hotel leads to 
its very summit. You pass through a 
little firwood and over a carpet of the 
tiniest and daintiest wild flowers pos- 
sible to imagine. Here and there you 
will see a snow plant glowing red among 


a tangle of roots and decaying fir boughs. 
Contrary to tradition, it does not grow 
in the snow itself, but makes its appear- 
ance where the snow has recently been. 

By and by the path grows more rocky, 
and before long you are climbing the bare 
and windy dome. When you have mount- 
ed it you are in the center of a panorama 
that will awe you into breathlessness. ‘To 
the left stands El Capitan, in front are 
Yosemite falls, to the right Half Dome, a 
little farther on Nevada and Vernal falls, 
with the Cap of Liberty, and encircling 
the whole horizon are mountains on 
mountains, waves and billows of peaks, 
the high Sierras, encompassing you on 
ever, hand and making you feel as 
though you were standing on the very top 
of the world. The winds seem to blow 
from all points of the compass and the 
lone pine tree on the summit of the dome 
is gnarled and twisted like a corkscrew. 
But you hold your hat as best you can 
and feast your eyes on the prospect, for 
it is one of the great spectacles of the 
earth. At last you realize with reluctance 
that time is flying and you must descend. 
But you take down with you a memory 
that time can never efface, although lan- 
guage may prove inadequate to recreate a 
scene of such exaltation and grandeur. 

Of course, while you are on Glacier 
point you go out on the overhanging rock 
and, leaning over the railing, peep down 
into the valley. Hotel buildings, fields, 
groves, are spread out before you like 
pawns on the squares of a chessboard, for 
you are three thousand three hundred 
feet above them. 

Evening on Glacier point! Who 
can describe it? Long after the val- 
ley depths are full of blue shad- 
ows this and companion heights are in 
the rosebloom of sunset. The light re- 
tires reluctantly, but at last come dark- 
ness and the stars; such stars, so clear, 
so large, so multitudinous in the dense 
violet of the sky. They seem unfamiliar 
—not those same twinkling points of 
light of former acquaintance. They al- 
most frighten you, they look so strange. 
Indeed, there is something uncanny 
about night on Glacier point, so it is well 
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to retire early to your room on the can- 
yon side, where you may see the sun rise 
the next morning. 

A flash awakens you. You jump up, 
run to your window and see—sunrise on 
Glacier point! It comes suddenly, over- 
whelmingly, not by a gradual revelation, 
but by an instantaneous flash. The 
heights are warm, bright and glowing in 
the clear, unclouded day while the depths 
have not yet awakened out of night. 
Vernal and Nevada falls have caught 
the light, and across the canyon Yo- 
semite sways its gauzy veil and booms 
the everlasting note, the sound of many 
waters. After breakfast you can descend 
by way of the Vernal and Nevada trail. 

There is still another way to visit Gla- 
cier point. The stage company will, if 
requested, take you out of the valley by 
this route. When you reach Chinquapin 
on your outward trip, you change your 
direction and retrace your way over the 
Monroe meadows until you get back to 
where you started, but, of course, three 
thousand feet in a vertical line above it. 
Chinquapin consists of one house and a 
stable, and here we expected to stop and 
enjoy a picnic lunch. But alas! the 
lunch had been forgotten, and the lone 


housekeeper was too far from a base of 
supplies to improvise a meal for an un- 
expected and hungry party. So we were 
fain to make the best of it, and to be- 
guile the time as best we might by mak- 
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ing friends with her little boy. The lit- 
tle chap was by no means reticent. He 
told us that his name was Charley Dap- 
pella, and gave us fair warning of bears 
down by the creek. He took much pride 
in a miniature stage which he had con- 
structed of a box mounted on four tin 
wheels which had been the tops of lard 
cans. Charley informed us with con- 
scious and visible pride that when he 
grew to be a man he intended to be a 
stage driver. 

After our adieux we turned into the 
Monroe meadows. Nothing more beau- 
tiful than these glacier meadows can be 
imagined. Although it was July the 
snow still lay here and there in great 
patches, filling the sheltered hollows. 
Where it had but just melted the ground 
was carpeted with the softest, greenest 
and most velvety grass. Here and there 
among the roots gleamed snow plants. 
Firs of great size and numerous varieties 
predominated over the other conifers, al- 
though the yellow and the sugar pine 
were not wanting. In one place we passed 
a grove of trembling aspens. The flow- 
ers were coming up, the air was crisp and 
cool, the streams were full and over- 
flowing. 

It is almost a day’s ride over these ver- 
nal meadows and through the primeval 
forest. You reach the hotel in time for 
dinner and pass the night here, leaving 
next day for Wawona. 





Jefe, the Patio Horse 


By Frank Foster 


Illustrated from drawings by Edward Borein 


HE bright, burning Mexican sun 

was looking down upon the patio 

where lay the nine great tortas, 
each holding a hundred tons of silver ore 
in a state of wet pulp. They looked as 
though they had been carefully stirred 
and the swirling motion petrified on the 
surface when the stirring stopped. 

Jefe was standing in the bath, having 
his legs washed. He had been walking 
round in No. 5 torta for a long time, and 
a mixture of silver ore, copper ore, salt, 
quicksilver and mud, even though chief- 
ly mud, is not good for a horse’s legs. 
But this was his business: to walk there 
in a circle, churning and mixing the 
pulp so that all the silver could be easily 
washed out of it. And then, every morn- 


ing, after his work was finished, Ramon, 
his driver, who had been in the middle of 
the torta for all the world like some cir- 
cus ringmaster, would drive him out and 
go and wash his own bare, brown legs 


first and then take Jefe and wash his. 
They were of a greenish tinge in spite of 
his daily bath and constantly pained him 
until he wished he could do without 
them. A stout man wearing a hundred 
dollar sombrero (his owner, though Jefe 
did not know it) had disgustedly exam- 
ined them the day before. 

Jefe had originally been intended for 
a vaquero’s horse, but, when mounted in 
order to be taught his business, had dis- 
played such singular powers of getting 
rid of his rider without his rider’s con- 
sent that he had been drafted among the 
incorrigibles and in due time had become 
a patio horse, since it does not require 
much education to know how to walk in 
a circle with the assistance of a driver, 
nor can one be very wicked in stiff mud 
two feet deep. 

In the years that followed this choice 
of vocation Jefe had done his duty con- 
scientiously, as indeed most horses do. 
Sometimes, when laboriously wading in 
the torta under the ferocious July sun- 
light he would feel envious of the horses 
and even of the mules, who were working 
at the mills in the shade under the cool, 


low archways, surrounding the patio. 
He once sounded his partner, El Perro, 
on the subject. 

“You can’t have much respect for 
yourself,” snorted El Perro, “do you 
want to be hitched to a big stone wheel 
and walk round it all day? Do you want 
to wear blinds over your eyes? Perhaps 
you wish you were a mule.” 

Finding no encouragement, Jefe be- 
came reconciled to his lot because he felt 
that a change might be for the worse. 
But his hoofs were in very bad condition 
and his legs so stiff that any one could 
have ridden him now. The best years of 
a patio horse are few and occur at the 
beginning of his career. 

On this particular morning, as he was 
about to follow El Perro and the others 
to the stables, he found himself sud- 
denly diverted and driven through an- 
other gateway, out over the sounding cob- 
blestones, under the deep archway, where 
a niche in the wall held a cross, hung 
with faded flowers, and again out on the 
road with a high adobe wall on one side 
and on the other a few wretched trees, 
shivering over an empty, dusty water- 
course, and the tumbled ruins of some 
deserted houses. There he was joined by 
two other horses, strangers to him, and 
the three were driven away by a weedy 
boy, chiefly hat and leggings, mounted 
on a still weedier horse, so puny that 
there was not much of him visible under 
the saddle. 

Soon they climbed the steep hill be- 
tween the uniform rows of flat-roofed, 
flat-faced houses, each with a single door 
and one barred window, with here and 
there an old church or a vecindad, where 
a gateway gave entrance to a larger build- 
ing than usual, accommodating several 
families. But all was torpid under the 
July sun, and even the few customers of 
the Pearl and the Azure Dove moved like 
drowsy insects in the dirty, dark drink- 
ing shops. 

Jefe was unaccountably excited; he 
was wondering at a strange sensation 
that was rising in him. He felt light and 
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A stout man, wearing a hundred-dollar sombrero 
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had disgustedly examined them the day before 


He tried to 


active beyond all measure. 
recollect why, when prompted to cut a 
caper; then swiftly the whole situation 


arranged itself before him. He had 
passed along that road what seemed a 
whole lifetime ago, a colt full of energy 
on his way to the hacienda, where he had 
since lived so many years. How could 
this be? he thought with inexpressible 
sadness. As a matter of fact nothing 


had changed, as nothing, except of the 
minutest importance, ever does in a 
typical Mexican mining town. The same 
intense sunlight and intense shade, the 
houses rising in irregular terraces, like 
whitewashed cubes; the ragged uneven 
road, the narrow by-streets, with a pink 
tinge pervading all; the lounging men 
with their steeple hats and gaudy blank- 
ets; the shapeless figures of the women 
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with the invariable blue scarfs, folded 
shawlwise over the head, balancing their 
heavy water pots; the filthy half-naked 
children, impervious to the blaze of the 
sun; the hollow-cheeked man carrying a 
bright blue coffin filled with paper roses ; 
the deep-toned bell of the cathedral and 
the faint, intensely repugnant odor of 
generations of much unwashed humanity, 
with a flavor of stale incense and garlic; 
all made up the same complex offering 
to the senses that Jefe remembered so 
well and yet remembered as so different. 
And memory played him a strange trick 
and a cruel one, such as it sometimes does 
the simpler natures of human beings. So 
vivid was it that it drew him back to his 
youth again, as each familiar recollection 
awoke and he joyed to feel that he was 
indeed slipping back to his former self 
and hoped that the end of his journey 
would find him as he was before his patio 
life began, for, you see, he was only a 
horse. 

Elevated with this hope he kicked out 
twice to feel his muscles and then 
pranced sideways in a somewhat ghastly 
attempt at skittishness, laying his in- 
efficiency to want of practice. The little 
group went clattering down the street 
through the center of the town and out 
on to the other side for about a mile, 
where they stopped before a gateway; 
not a heavy, solid arch like the gateway 
of the hacienda, but a mere opening in 
the long, white adobe wall. Through this 
they passed and Jefe had just time to 
notice by the low rays of the sinking sun 
that he was in some sort of enclosure 
where a few ‘peons were handling heavy 
timbers with bumpings and words of 
direction to one another, when he was 
driven into a smaller enclosure. By na- 
ture sociable he would have attempted 
conversation with his companions if he 
had not been absorbed in his new ex- 
perience. He felt confident, though 
puzzled. 

Night fell and passed under glittering 
stars and a dry dazzling full moon, then 
came the blazing sun in the thin, bitter 
air of the day. The shadows had short- 
ened and were growing longer again 
when a rider, with spurs and leggings, 
entered the corral, and walking up to 
Jefe bridled him and drew a_ heavy 
leather band over his eyes, which effec- 
tually blinded him. For an instant he 
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thought of the mules in the tahonas, with 
their leather goggles and ceaseless toil, 
and felt much relieved when a saddle was 
thrown upon him. Another wave of rec- 
ollection swept across his memory, his 
mind was once more submerged in the 
past, and instinctively he humped his 
back, for which he received a kick in the 
ribs as he was led forward—somewhere. 

A murmur, which he had not noticed 
at first grew louder at this moment, and 
suddenly the strains of the Mexican na- 
tional hymn burst forth, almost immedi- 
ately followed by applause. Jefe was in- 
tensely interested, but more puzzled than 
ever and surprised to feel his legs trem- 
bling under him. Being in profound 
darkness his confidence had somewhat 
evaporated. 

The music ceased, but the murmur 
grew louder and he plainly perceived the 
odor of dust. Then he felt some one 
swing himself into the saddle and a 
stinging pain in each side warned him of 
spurs. He obeyed the bit and moved 
gingerly through the darkness, until the 
murmur was no longer in front, but all 
round him. Then he was stopped by a 
violent wrench at his jaw. 

Soft footfalls, light and rapid, came 
and went, and slight gusts of wind 
flicked his face. Then a heavy gallop 
approached him closely with a deep, hard 
breathing and he felt his rider receive a 
shock that almost unseated him. Jefe, 
observant to an acute pitch, ascertained 
thus that the man carried a long pole. 
At this moment a violent shudder ran 
through the horse’s frame, an awful fore- 
boding, not to be conceived by the human 
race with its blunted senses, invaded 
every fiber of his being. He could smell 
blood and longed frantically to see, but 
the spurs raked his smarting sides and 
drove him forward. 

The murmur swelled to applause and 
sank again to a murmur, punctuated by 
the monotone of the cake seller. A light 
step, almost as impalpable as thought, 
brushed by him and instantly a stunning 
blow struck him in the chest. The snort- 
ing and blowing in front warned him to 
fly, but he could not see. Then a loud 
clapping of hands followed, but Jefe’s 
attention was elsewhere. The momen- 
tary numbness was over: his chest seemed 
a red-hot coal, although he felt it was 
wet and dripping. He staggered, but 
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the spurs pushed him slowly forward into 
the agony of darkness. The mocking 
footsteps flickered by him again and he 
flinched, but was struck in the ribs with 
sufficient force to lift him completely off 
his legs, so that he crashed over side- 
ways, pinning his rider under him as he 
lay. Fear had almost left him since 
pain overshadowed all else; his sick 
senses were swimming, he could not rise 
under the kicks and blows of the picador 
as he felt the saddle stripped off him. 
Though the sun scorched him he shivered 
weakly and no longer resented the dark- 
ness; he even feared to see. At this 
moment a hand tore the blind from his 
eyes and he struggled to his fore feet sit- 
ting on his haunches. ‘Terror awoke 
with the light, and with the restored 
sense of sight his perceptions grew keen 
again. 

All about him, tier upon tier, rose a 
patchwork pattern, smoke-blue, of the 
women’s rebozas, scarlet and white of the 
men’s blankets and trousers, living and 
palpitating with enjoyable excitement. 
The light from the hard, blue sky threw 
the colors into a vivid prominence that 
dazzled his sight. A suddenly arrested 
galloping caused him to look lower. 

The bull fighters, like birds of gay 
plumage, darted hither and thither, by 
turns gracefully swinging their cloaks, 
pointing and planting their banderillas 
or standing statuesque and cool, yet 
wary. The bull, with banderillas of vari- 
ous colors dangling and nodding in his 
shoulders, and wet, red lines reaching to 
his fore legs, his horns splashed crimson, 
shook his head impatiently, and made 
short rushes at the cloaks and not at the 
men who flourished them. A faint bub- 
bling next attracted Jefe’s attention and 
he stupidly watched a stream of blood 
spouting from his chest on to the ground 
where it formed a little pool, filmed gilt 
in the sunlight. Then he looked up 
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again and in front of him in the higher 
tiers, a face caught his attention because 
among so many dark ones it seemed 
so strangely fair, like the petals of 
a white rose. From its setting of pale 
brown hair and large straw hat, tilted 
backward, it shone upon him like a star. 
Terror is the most subtly and powerfully 
contagious of all sensations and in this 
face he saw reflected his own fear. But 
why? Surely the bull could not reach 
her there; he hoped not. And a few of 
Jefe’s last moments were spent in anx- 
iety that was not for himself. He felt 
very sick and cold, but was alive enough 
to feel an abject terror of the bull, which 
presently, following a deftly presented 
cloak, suddenly passed from his field 
of vision. To the intense amuse- 
ment of the crowd, Jefe made an effort 
to rise from his sitting posture, but the 
bull was instantly upon him, lifting him, 
flaccid as a stuffed figure and scoring deep 
red furrows along his body. Then the 
applause distracted his attention and he 
walked composedly away. 

Jefe’s role was almost over. He could 
scarcely have been made to look any 
worse. Sensation had almost left him 
and he was folded and bent into a posture 
ludicrously horrible. The parti-colored 
spectacle swam before his eyes, disap- 
peared and came into view again, but 
grew dimmer every moment. His last 
glimpse rested upon a pair of harnessed 
mules standing beside him. ‘Then his 
eyes half closed and he did not feel the 
rope hitched to him preparatory to drag- 
ging him away, for Jefe the patio horse 
was dead. 

His only requiem was the passionate 
sobbing of a fair young girl, who had 
thrown herself in a transport of self-re- 
proach and shame upon her bed, while 
her fellow tourists were discussing the 
bull fight in the hotel dining room 
below. 

















Books and Writers 


What the Makers of Literature are Doing and Intend to Do 


Can any one tell how many memories, 
ad or happy, will be awakened by read- 
“FOR THE ing Charles Warren 

Stoddard’s book, “For 
PLEASURE OF the Pleasure of His 
HIS COMPANY” - 
Company: An Affair of 
the Misty City: Thrice Told”?  For- 
tunate, indeed, is the person who can 
unravel the mystery that envelopes the 
iarrative. Is it Stoddard’s autobiog- 
raphy? <A self-justification? For fif- 
teen years, so report says, has the MSS. 
been in his desk. Has he published 
this story when all the other actors are 
dead, and he alone lives of that band of 
bohemians ? 

Of one thing we are assured, Paul 
Clitheroe is the author, but who are the 
others? Harry Edwards is recognized, 
Mrs. Shillaber is recognized, perhaps 
Stevenson is drawn into the story, and 
:0 is Osborne, but the question is who is 
Foxlair the Faithless,” and who also is 
“Miss June’? These and many other 
characters will puzzle the readers who 
knew the people with whom Stoddard as- 
sociated. And to the book itself. Stod- 
dard’s writing is too well known to need 
analysis, yet he seems to have excelled 
in this work all past effort. This book 
is the child not of his thought, but of 
his heart. Into these pages he has 
poured out his confession, his pleas, his 
prayers. 

“You blamed me for being idle, worth- 
less, for wishing to live off my friends— 
ah, how false was your judgment, how 
cruel your dictum. When you thought 
me indolent my heart was wrung with 
grief. I stood appalled at my unfitness.” 
This is his ery. And one must feel when 
reading this book that he has been sinned 
against. Charley Stoddard, as he was 
familiarly called, was a welcome com- 
panion. Men who know him say that 
there never lived a person with more 
agreeable manners and charm of con- 


“For the Pleasure of His Company: An 
Affair of the Misty City: Thrice Told.” By 
Charles Warren Stoddard. Published by A. 
M. Robertson; price, $1.50. 


versation. For this was he sought after 
“for the pleasure of his company,” and 
he says that when women sent him costly 
gifts, “soup tickets’ would have been 
preferable. Many and many a time he 
went hungry between dinner and dinner. 
Of that meal he was certain, and why— 
“for the pleasure of his company.” A 
brilliant person is ever sought after, so- 
ciety cares only for its amusement—so 
long as the person amuses is he welcome. 
Little did those who entertained the poet 
dream that though he had supped well 
perhaps he would go without breakfast 
and lunch. Society has no right to in- 
quire whether a man eats three meals a 
day. Its purpose accomplished—that is 
all. 

And there is no word of complaint in 
the story. A simply told tale, marvel- 
ously subtle, breathing forth its one 
strange sweetly sad perfume, enveloping 
the reader in pity. 

All old Californians will read this 
thrice told tale with pleasure. 

Stoddard, while keeping within the 
same period, makes three distinct 
books. In the first book we are intro- 
duced to one set of persons, in the second 
to another set, and in the third to an- 
other. ‘This shows the different people 
whom Stoddard knew and with a few 
exceptions each set was different. He 
tells us naively and without false pride 
that he was beloved. Women heard him 
read his verses and applauded them. 
They encouraged him in a multitude of 
ways. They shut their eyes to his pov- 
erty. They saw only a pleasant, agree- 
able and witty companion, who added to 
the luster of their gatherings. 

Did he pour out to them his griev- 
ances, his injustices? Apparently not! 
When hard pressed he went to a priest 
and all that could be found for this bril- 
liant man of letters was the job of herd- 
ing sheep in the mountains of Southern 
California. We see him again address- 
ing envelopes—queer work for a poet 
and as an actor—and thus does he jus- 
tify himself that he was not idle. 
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In this book Stoddard shows the 
quality of the true poet. Not the mere 
telling of his drive with gay characters 
when he was not a part of them, when 
silent and his eyes gazed upon the dark- 
ened house, while from the same issued a 
blaze of light and he wondered what care, 
what anxiety ruled within. He saw 
things with a poet’s eye, and he tells 
them with a poet’s grace. No prettier 
description has been written in the Eng- 
lish language than that in the opening 
chapter, the key we may say to the story. 
Perhaps Charles 
Warren Stoddard 
publishing this 
book in this city 
meant a sermon, 
and if a sermon 
one that we 
should take to our 
hearts. Do not 
judge men solely 
by outward ap- 
pearance; try to 
read into their 
souls and learn 
the true character 
before you con- 
demn. 


The tenth ar- 
ticle in the series 
on “Horses of 
California,” by 
Joseph Cairn 
Simpson, will ap- 
pear in the Aug- 
ust number of 
Sunset and will 
equal if not sur- 
pass in interest 
the preceding pa- 
pers. The follow- 
ing extract from the Horse Review of 
June 2, 1903, indicates that Mr. Simp- 
son’s ability to size up the situation on 
the American turf is more than ever ap- 
preciated : 

“Mr. Joseph Cairn Simpson’s article 
in last week’s Review, entitled “Track 
Versus Race Course,” was an able and 
instructive review of that absorbing 
question, the “betting angle,” as it ob- 
tains on both the harness and the run- 
ning turf. None is better qualified to 
speak on this subject than the honored 
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dean of American turf journalism, who 
looks back over half a century of fa- 
miliarity with both classes of racing, 
during which time he has not only won 
his eminent position as a turf literateur, 
but has bred and raced some of the best 
horses, both trotting and running, that 
this country has produced. He has con- 
ducted stock farms and race meetings 
and in every sphere in which a horse- 
man’s activity could be exercised, has 
acquitted himself with the most marked 
success and distinction. Best of all, his 
probity and the 
unhesitating cour- 
age with which he 
has always sup- 
ported his convic- 
tions, are beyond 
criticism; and he 
is furthermore 
conspicuous from 
the fact that while 
he is now an old 
man, past the 
psalmist’s allotted 
tenure of human 
life he still lives 
in the present and 
continues to keep 
abreast of the cur- 
rent of the latest 
thought and ac- 
tion in the horse 
world in a way 
that many a young 
man might envy.” 


Number four of 
the Flame Series, 
“Flimflam, So- 
ciety Girl,” by 
Lionel Josaphare 
and Beatrice Van 
Slope is just off the press of A. M. Rob- 
ertson, the book publisher of San Fran- 
cisco. It is being well received. 


Frank Norris’ last book, “The Pit,” is 
still having a large sale throughout the 
country. The demand for it in San 
Francisco has been almost unprece- 
dented. Doubleday, Page & Co., its pub- 
lishers, have been singularly fortunate in 
having presented a large proportion of 
the “sellers” during recent months. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS 


To patriotic Americans the ring of 
salient historical events, echoing through 

SOME Se agg gga vel 

HAMILTON est book, must inevit- 

LETTERS ably appeal. Far out 
and beyond the national 
responsiveness, however, lies cool-head- 
ed, less sympathetic inquiry. To this 
great body of onlookers, students of 
American character and life, notably our 
Anglo-Saxon neighbors, her recent com- 
pilation entitled “A Few of Hamilton’s 
Letters,” will as inevitably find its way. 
For the imprint then, her book is to 
leave upon the general thought, occa- 
sioned the more by her already attained 
and steadily increasing popularity, and 
for the sake of those inquirers who judge 
of the national character more or less 
from the standpoint of Americans them- 
selves, let us consider what exception 
could be taken at home and abroad to 
her claims for the superiority of her 
subject over his contemporaries, what 
depth of judgment bears out her exalta- 
tion of the man as the superlative char- 
acter of his time, and with what power 
of selection she has presented in proof of 
her view, some of the private and official 
correspondence of an undeniably re- 
nowned patriot and scholar of his day, 
Alexander Hamilton. Admitting at 
once the admirable mental activity of 
the auther, here we have also a Califor- 
nian, born, it is true, out of what is still 
the remote west, so far as the more 
pivotal if not the entire vital activities 
of the world are concerned, a woman 
bred in the most progressive of the Pa- 
cifie states, whose privilege it is to have 
set succinctly before a wide range of 
readers and through the medium of let- 
ters, the attributes, life work and influ- 
ence of a character she accredits with 
having been “the best brain that has 
given his services to this country.” 
She terms him one “greater” than his 
contemporaries inasmuch “as the entire 
Federalist party — composed of excep- 
tionally brilliant sensible and patriotic 
men—spontaneously follow his lead.” 

A personality ‘‘hated by his rivals 
as no man has been hated in the 
history of this country,” whose “faults 
and weaknesses” she has “exhibited with 


The Macmillian Company, publishers, New 
York and London; price, $1.50 net. 
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considerable pleasure,” averring that “no 
man can be either great or lovable with- 
out them,” and adding that “had Ham- 
ilton been the dull perfection which even 
the much misrepresented Washington 
was not, he would have to pass on and 
submit once more to the biographer 
without enthusiasm.” From an intel- 
lectual standpoint this western author 
has sent out upon the current of public 
thought a fresh impress of a man of 
supreme abilities. A man whose mind 
rose to the plane of genius in its execu- 
tive scope and farseeing discrimination. 
In her collection of his letters to and 
from the distinguished men of his time, 
Washington, La Fayette, Talleyrand, 
Schuyler and many American generals 
and men of note—his letters to Congress 
and even his love epistles to Miss Schuy- 
ler of new York, who became his wife, 
Mrs. Atherton has aimed and _ success- 
fully to reveal afresh the high literary 
attainments of the scholar, and the force 
and magnetism of his intellect. His de- 
scription of Arnold’s treason and the 
capture of André is a remarkable letter 
from many points, notably his thorough 
military knowledge, and his acumen in 
the estimate of character and affairs. 
Not less so is his letter to Duane, in 
which the man’s capacity for statesman- 
ship impresses itself with tremendous 
power of conviction. 

Where the author’s compilation, how- 
ever, lacks proof of her assertion of 
Hamilton’s true greatness over and above 
the men of his day, lies in the fact of the 
total absence in these letters of his ma- 
ture manhood, which disclose the mental 
and moral make-up of the man—of a 
reverent piety which has ever and pre- 
eminently characterized the really great 
characters of history. With the one ex- 
ception, his boyhood’s account of the 
great hurricane which swept over the 
West Indies in August, 1772, and in 
which is evidence of a heart submissive 
and grateful to divine protection and 
guidance, to the immutable decrees of 
the Almighty—there is no slightest trace 
in all these otherwise forceful letters of 
the one element absolutely indispensable 
to the fulfillment of any legitimate title 
to genuine leadership, true intelligence 
and piety have ever moved hand in hand, 
and all the intellect of the ages, shorn of 
this one essential touch, is as the cold, 
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unfruitful letter, without the glow and 
glory of the spirit, and which is woven 
into the very woof of our republic and 
by which American character is best 
judged and has been best represented. 
In the stress of affairs of state it is im- 
possible to forget Plymouth and the 
beauty and strength of New England’s 
example. The best thought of the coun- 
try has sifted through the years from 
this font of our consecrated forefathers, 
and it is the dawn and birth of this very 
divine element in the young west that 
the world is watching and awaiting. It 
is just the spiritual touch that can give 
to Mrs. Atherton’s pen an _ incredible 
power. Her book contains much im- 
portant, fresh and interesting data per- 
taining to the personnel of Hamilton’s 
family and his remote connections. 

To say that the author has not proven 
one of her points is no reflection upon 
the fact that in her effort to do so she 
has given the public the benefit of pains- 
taking historical research of very de- 
cided interest and value, and in her 
now widely known and brilliant effect- 
iveness. 

Henrietta H. WILLIAMS. 


In her latest book,“A Voice in the Des- 
ert,” Pauline Bradford Mackie has pro- 
“A VOICE duced a story that is read- 

IN THE able from cover to cover, 
DESERT” 22 face of the fact that the 
author, like the good, old- 
fashioned authors of the May Agnes 
Fleming coterie, compels the most un- 
expected and impossible things to hap- 
pen in order that the story may progress 
interestingly and the love affair—of 
course, there is a love affair—come to a 
happy ending. But it is the atmosphere 
rather than the story that makes this 
book notable. The town in which the 
story is cast might be any of the little 
settlements along the line of the 
railroad where it traverses the Cali- 
fornia desert. The author has caught 
the spirit of the desert and draws 
her pictures of it with a skill that is 
fascinating. An encouraging feature of 
Pauline Bradford Mackie’s work is that 
each book is much better than its pre- 


McClure, Phillips & Co., New York; price, 
$1.50. 
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decessor. “A Voice in the Desert” is so 
far ahead of any of her other stories, 
both in plot and style, that one may rea- 
sonably expect a great story from her 
some day. 


An interesting book, soon to be issued 
by the Educational Publishing Company, 
is “Habits of California Plants,” by 
Katherine Chandler, with illustrations 
by B. F. White, of the University of 
California. Miss Chandler is one of the 
many devoted daughters of California 
and has spent much of her life in the 
country, which accounts for her intimate 
acquaintance with the flowers and shrubs 
that brighten the western slope of the 
Sierra. 


“The Siege of Youth,” by Frances 
Charles of San Francisco, does not live 
up to the promise given 
by her first book, “In 
the Country God For- 
got.” It has many of 


‘* THE SIEGE 
OF YOUTH” 


the crudities that marred Miss Charles’ 
initial effort and has neither the strength 
nor the perfect atmosphere that made 


her story of Arizona life so readable. 
The reason for this is easily found. The 
author has turned aside from the big 
freedom of the country God forgot and 
dabbled with the lives of people with 
whom she has only a front-parlor ac- 
quaintance—the lives of newspaper ar- 
tists. The result is a coloring so false 
that it almost shrieks at one and ruins 
the entire exhibition so far as people 
who know are concerned. It is the art 
atmosphere that pink teas in “applied 
art” studies might give one. 

But in spite of this sin, “The Siege of 
Youth” has merit. Much of the descrip- 
tive work is strong and the philosophy of 
Jameson Sr., the father of the hero, is 
excellent at times. The plot hangs on 
two newspaper artists who love the same 
girl and the sacrifice of one of these who 
drops out of the race to allow his friend 
to win. And this after he had devoted 
his life to developing the artistic prom- 
ise of his friend who, by the way, is the 
son of a man who had once befriended 
the hero and the hero’s father. 


Little, Brown & Co., Boston, publishers. 





Plays and the Players 


Nance O’Neil’s New Venture, Amelia Bingham in 
“The Climbers” 


Cissie Loftus, leading lady with E. H. 
Sothern, who made her first success in 
mimicking celebrated actors and ac- 
tresses, has an artist’s soul. Though she 
does not have to starve for an ideal—the 
people of today do not allow great ability 
in any line to go unappreciated—yet she 
has refused offers to appear in vaude- 
ville that would 
have purchased 
most actress’ preju- 
dices against act- 
ing in anything but 
the legitimate. She 
believes in herself 
and in her ability, 
so much so that she 
said to one of the 
San Francisco crit- 
ics: “I know that 
I will be great in 
time.” 


Lillian Coleman, 
who made her de- 
but a few months 


ago at Fischer’s 
Theater, San Fran- 
cisco, and Anna 
Lichter, a_ singer 
popular with the 
patrons of San 
Francisco’s Tivoli, 
are gathering laurels 
in the “Prince of 
Pilsen,” Luder and 
Pixley’s tuneful 
musical comedy, 
which is crowding 
the Broadway The- 
ater, New York, just now. Maud Lil- 
lian Berri of Oakland has scored another 
big success as Henrietta Budd in George 
Ade’s “Sultan of Sulu.” 

The revival of “The Manxman,” a 
dramatization of Hall Caine’s story of 
the same name, has proved one of the 
season’s successes in the east. James 
O’Neill of “Monte Cristo” fame, plays 
the title role and May Buckley, formerly 
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From a sketch by Henry Raleigh 
CISSIE LOFTUS 


of the Alcazar Theater, San Francisco, 
is the leading woman. Miss Buckley 
climbed from the ranks through the part 
of the slave girl in Frances Powers’ Chi- 
nese play, “The First Born,” which cre- 
ated quite a sensation about six years ago. 


This is the age of laughter. If one 
may believe all he 
reads every person 
worth while pos- 
sesses that saving 
grace—a sense of 
humor. The seri- 
ous man is damned 
with the epithet— 
solemn ass—and if 
one takes a misfor- 
tune or a grief to 
heart he must talk 
of seeing the funny 
side of it and save 
the tears that “un- 
hidden rise” till he 
can let them fall 
behind the curtain 
of solitude. 

Ten years ago 
people talked of the 
tragedies in their 
lives. Five years 
ago there was a 
plethora of books 
written about the 
lives of animals, 
which proved that 
every animal’s life 
was a tragedy. To- 
day no thoroughly 
up-to-date man will 
admit that he enjoys a theatrical per- 
formance that deals with a serious sub- 
ject—questions of ethics, problems of 
life or philosophy. He wants to laugh 
when he goes to a theater and hence 
comedy, melodrama, comic opera and all 
their variations have held the boards for- 
merly sacred to what is termed the legiti- 
mate. Plays like “The Gentleman of 
France,” show to poor houses, while 
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From a photograph by Vaughan & Keith. 








NANCE O’NEIL 


“King Dodo” exhibits “S. R. 0.” 
night, which goes to prove that the ma- 
jority of people easily become inoculated 


every 


with the ideas of those who see life 
through the medium of their own per- 
sonality, and hence have original views. 

The theatrical pendulum has swung 
in the line of that direction among plays 
about as far as it can go, and Shakes- 


peare and Sardou will soon have another 
curtain call. 

In spite of this swinging away from 
the enjoyment of serious plays, Nance 
O’Neil, now appearing at the California 
Theater, San Francisco, is playing to 
large audiences. She opened in “La 
Tosca.” Her conception of the unfor- 
tunate heroine is individual, different 
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from that of either Bernhardt or Fanny 
Davenport. 

There can be no question as to Miss 
O’Neil’s claim to greatness. Opinions 
differ as to her training, but there is no 
quarrel over her talent. She possesses 
‘the divine spark of genius. The women 
tof the world who have possessed this rare 
gift are few. She makes you feel. Emo- 
tions which, in the conventional life, 
would remain dormant, are quickened. 
Such plays develop the heart and the 
mind. 

Miss O’Neil’s second production at the 
California, beginning on Monday night, 
June 29th, will be Sardou’s modern 
drama, “Fedora,” which should offer her 
many additional opportunities to shine. 
“The Scarlet Letter,” a dramatization of 
Hawthorne’s famous book, will follow. 
This play was written by a young Aus- 
tralian for Miss O’Neil, and has never 
been seen in the west and promises to be 
of her most ambitious efforts. 

In London and other great art centers 
she has been hailed as the rival and ulti- 
mate successor of Bernhardt and La 
Duse. Not only has she improved in 
methods during this period, but she has 
ripened physically and broadened in- 
tellectually, until now her impersonations 
throb with the vividness and force of 
living reality. Above all is her mag- 
nificent voice, a full, rich, speaking con- 
tralto, which runs the full gamut of 
emotional expression, from joy to sor- 
row, laughter to pain, tenderness to rage 
and yet leaves the impression of many a 
note still unsounded. 


During the month Miss Amelia 
Bingham will produce “The Climbers,” 
a new and original comedy by Clyde 
Fitch, at the Columbia Theater, San 
Francisco. The play was a great success 
in New York, where it ran for two hun- 
dred nights. The story of the play is 
one of sorrow, devotion and temptation. 
Mrs. Sterling, the heroine, learns at the 
time of her father’s death that her hus- 
band has been dishonest in money mat- 
ters. She makes heroic efforts to save 
him and is assisted by her husband’s 
friend, Mr. Warden. They fall in love 
with each other, but the passion is 
mastered. Though the theme is seri- 
ous, the play contains many illumin- 
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ating bits of clever comedy. How- 
ever, it owes its success to the perfection 
of its production, to its brilliant inter- 
preters and to the careful attention to 
detail by the actress-manager. The 
dressing of the women throughout the 
play is notable. The scenic equipment 
gives the proper idea of luxurious good 
taste. The cast includes Wilton Lack- 
aye, W. L. Abingdon, Ferdinand Gott- 
schalk, James Carew, Alfred Fisher, 
Madge Carr Cook, Bijou Fernandez, 
Frances Ring and Lillian Wright. 

Other plays to be presented at the Co- 
lumbia are “A Modern Magdalen” and 
“The Frisky Mrs. Johnson.” 





From a ‘photograph by Schloss. 
AMELIA BINGHAM 
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Miss Mabel McKinley, who appears at 
the Orpheum, San Francisco, during 
July, is said to be one of the highest sal- 
aried vaudeville stars of the day. She 
has a sweet soprano voice and a remark- 
able accompanist, but owes her popu- 
larity, and incidentally her large salary, 
to the fact that she was the favorite niece 
of the late President, William Mc- 
Kinley. 
“Monbars,” the new play adapted 
from the French, which is now being 
presented by the stock company at the 
Alcazar Theater, San Francisco, with 
White Whittlesey 
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cently returned to her home in San Jose. 
For three years she has been studying in 
Boston under Miss Elsie Lincoln and 
Villa Whitney White, pupils of Joachim, 
Dell Sadie, William La Grange of Paris 
and George Henshell. Her clear, high 
soprano notes, which have been heard 
both in church and in the social world. 
of Boston, were heard on our shores in 
June at commencement week of the Uni- 
versity of the Pacific, where she sang 
for the Sophocletian Society at their an- 
niversary evening. Miss Mabury is not 
only possessed of a splendid physique and 
an attractive voice, but she is a young 

woman of intellec- 





in the title role, is 
a drama well worth 
the while. The story 
is the old one of the 
poor boy who be- 
comes rich and pow- 
erful by his own 
exertions. But the 
setting is entirely 
new. Monbars, a 
child of the people, 
shut off by birth 
from opportunities 
on land to rise to 
the estate for which 
he feels himself 
worthy, finds his 
chance upon the 
ocean. France is 
engaged in a war 
against England 
and with the aid of 
friends he fits out a 
sloop, becomes a 
privateer, captures 
a stout British ship 
and proceeds to 
wrest fortune from the enemies of his 
country. He becomes a veritable king at 
St. Malo, falls in love with the daughter 
of a Marquis, who owes him more money 
than he can pay, and has a great many 
opportunities to do brave and noble 
deeds. Monbars is called by his enemies 
a pirate, which is sufficient in itself to 
make the plot interesting. The cast is 
excellent and scenic effects beautiful. 





Photo by Hall 


Sweet and gifted Miss Eugenia Beat- 
rice Mabury, a representative type of the 
flower of California womanhood, has re- 


MABEL M‘KINLBY 


tual tastes and rare 
spirituality. She is 
the daughter of a 
prominent San Jose 
family and a sister 
of bright Miss 
Eloise Mabury, who 
graduated from 
Smith College last 
June. 


Miss Maude Fay, 
well known to Cali- 
fornians, is at pres- 
ent in Europe do- 
ing famously with 
her music. She has 
just sung with eclat 
at the salon of one 
of the great Parisian 
countesses. 





They are singing 
“Madelaine or the 
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Magic Kiss” at the 
Tivoli Opera House, 
San Francisco, with 
great success. This opera is one of 
Stanger and Edward’s best efforts. The 
book and the music are both good. Ed- 
win Stevens as the Baron Grimm is in 
fine fettle. During the play he changes 
his costume and make-up four times, 
an almost unprecedented feat. Ferris 
Hartman, who is at present the stage 
director, continues to hold his own. 
For ten years he has been able to 
make the same audience laugh. The 
orchestra and chorus are both excel- 
lent. Grand opera has been postponed 
till after moving into the new theater. 














PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT REVIEWING THE TROOPS AT THE PRESIDIO 


The Course of Empire’’ 


Devoted to Facts of Material Progress in the West 


Westward the course of empire takes its way; 
The four first acts already past ; 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 


It is doubtful if ever California received a 
greater advertisement than was given by the 
publication throughout the United States of 
President Roosevelt’s addresses. Take it all 
in all the visit of the President did as much 
to inform many Californians about the pos- 
sibilities of their own state, as it did to ap- 
prise easterners of the wonderful possibilities 
of the Pacific coast country. 

California had long been eager to welcome 
the Chief Executive so that he might become 
personally acquainted with her resources and 
needs, and apart from the patriotism which 
every loyal citizen would feel upon the com- 
ing of the Nation’s Chief Executive, there 
was the latent desire to impress the President 
with the commercial importance of San Fran- 
cisco as the gateway to Asia and the Phil- 
ippines, the rendezvous of the Pacific coast 
fleet, the seat of one of the most important 
military posts in the United States and the 
most powerfully defended fort on either the 
Atlantic or Pacific coasts. It was a surprise 
to many Californians to find that the Presi- 
dent had so thoroughly anticipated the com- 
mercial importance of the Pacific coast and 
the desires of those of its inhabitants who 
are alive to its progress. 

The President’s speeches, while impromptu 
in their delivery, were no doubt well consid- 
ered in advance. They displayed a_ vivid 
knowledge of the needs of the Pacific coast 
and were all appropriate, not only to the oc- 
casions of their delivery, but to certain poli- 
cies of the administration which will per- 
haps effect San Francisco and her territory 


—Bishop Berkeley’s Prophecy. 


more closely than any portion of the United 
States. These policies are expansion of the 
navy, expansion of the United States in its 
eastern territory and permanent improve- 
ments of the country so expanded. 

The dedication of the Dewey victory monu- 
ment in San Francisco on May 14th was the 
occasion of one of the strongest speeches ever 
delivered upon the necessity of increasing 
our navy equipment. This monument was 
erected by the citizens of San Francisco to 
commemorate the victory of Admiral (then 
Commodore) Dewey at Manila bay, May 1, 
1898, and was dedicated to the sailors of the 
American navy. Ground for the monument 
was broken by President McKinley on May 
23, 1901. It was, therefore, an auspicious oc- 
casion upon which to indorse the expansion 
policy of the President’s illustrious prede- 
cessor, William McKinley, and also to em- 
phasize the question long warm in the Presi- 
dential heart, the need of the increase of the 
navy. 

President Roosevelt not only brought out 
these points forcibly and thoughtfully, but he 
did so in a manner which interpreted locally, 
means more battle ships for the Pacific 
coast, improved harbor facilities and the fur- 
ther development of our remarkable Oriental 
commerce—remarkable at least, considering 
the brief sphere of its existence—which was 
made possible by the China and Japan treaty 
of 1895-1896, but which only became of im- 
portance after the battle of Manila bay when 
the attention of our merchants was directed 
to China. 
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Altogether President Roosevelt’s 
policies and the Roosevelt admin- 
istration mean as much to this 
section and to California as to any 
portion of the United States, for 
in the western trend of empire the 
Pacific coast is destined not only 
commercially, but agriculturally, 
socially and industrially to become 
one of the wealthiest lands of the 
world. 





Although the wine production of 
the state last year was the greatest 
in its history, the total being over 
43,000,000 gallons, there have been 
no complaints of excessive sup- 
plies. This fact, coupled with the 
large shipments to the eastern 
states and abroad demonstrates 
that California wines are steadily 
gaining in favor in localities where 
a few years ago none but imported 
wines were acceptable. Not only 
this, but the grape growers re- 
ceived better prices for their fruit 
last year than for many years 
previous. 


The development of San Fran- 
cisco’s Pacific ocean trade is pro- 
gressing more steadily than is gen- 
erally supposed. The steamers now 
sail more frequently than ever be- 
fore and each one has a full cargo 
while oftentimes there is more of- 
fered than can be taken. It was supposed 
that when the big liners, Korea and Si- 
beria, were put in commission the volume 
of traffic could be accommodated for a while, 
but trade is still expanding and soon other 
large carriers will have to be provided. Fur- 
thermore, the bulk of these great cargoes is 
California products and not through freight 
from other states as is the greater portion of 
the shipments to the Orient from the Puget 
Sound ports. 


The industrial condition of the people of 
California is well illustrated by the deposits 
in the savings institutions of the state. San 





MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Francisco has nine savings banks which have 
on deposit the people’s savings to the amount 
of $144,295,034. In the interior of the state 
there are fifty-three savings banks with de- 
posits aggregating $53,753,932. Here is a 
total savings in bank to the credit of Cali- 
fornia’s people, mostly the working and in- 
dustrial classes, amounting to $198,048,966. 
What state can make as good a showing in 
proportion to population? 


For many years dairying in California was 
confined to the bay counties of Marin, So- 
noma and San Mateo. Then the evergreen 
meadows of the northern coast counties, Men- 
docino, Humboldt and Del Norte, 
became pastures for herds of milk 





A RIVER FREIGHTER 


cows. The little steamers that 
bring lumber from the vandal 
mills which dam the streams in 
that forest region began to top off 
their cargoes with butter cases. 
Finally, the farmers in the San 
Joaquin valley turned their grain 
farms into dairy farms, and but- 
ter and cheese making have be- 
come one of the leading industries 
in the great valley. 

This great increase in dairying 
is due in a large measure to the 
establishment of creameries and 
the increase of commercial facili- 
ties, and in a small measure to 
the growth of the state. 

During 1902 the butter produc- 














“THE COURSE OF EMPIRE” 


tion of California aggregated 31,528,000 
pounds and the producers received remuner- 
ative returns for almost the entire year. 


Extensive improvements on the roadbed of 
the California-Oregon line of the Southern 
Pacific are in progress. A number of miles 
of new rails have been laid and a second con- 
signment of five thousand tons of eighty- 
pound steel rails has arrived direct from 
Hamburg. These rails are intended for use 
on the mountain divisions in order to with- 
stand the wear and tear of the heavy traffic 
on these mountain grades necessitating often- 
times the use of two and three engines to 
haul a train. 


The American Bankers’ Association will 
meet in San Francisco in October. This will 
be a notable gathering as the members of 
the association are the big financial men of 
the country and incidentally represent nine 
trillions (9,000,000,000,000) of dollars. They 
will remain in California some weeks and will 
be entertained by the bankers of San Fran- 
cisco and smaller cities in the fashion of the 
west. 


As a conservative estimate, 30,000 people 
will come to the coast this summer to attend 
the Grand Army encampment in August. The 
local Grand Army posts are preparing to en- 
tertain between fifty and sixty thousand. It 
is safe to say that a very large number of 
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people will come from the east at that time. 
This is the second national encampment of 
the Grand Army that has convened in Cali- 
fornia. The other was in 1886. General John 
A. Logan was here at that time and several 
others whose names will not be answered to 
at roll call. 


When the big ocean liner, Korea, of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company left San 
Francisco in June she carried four thousand 
tons of flour consigned to Oriental ports. 
This is the largest shipment of flour that has 
left that port in a single hold for several 
years. California has become so well known 
as a fruit-producing state that few people 
know that she sometimes heads the list of 
states in the production of wheat. Every 
year enormous cargoes of flour go to ports in 
China, Japan, Siberia, India, Manila, Alaska, 
Mexico, and towns in Canada. 


The United States Mint in San Francisco 
is busy coining pesos for circulation in the 
Philippines. This month a million have been 
coined, last month two million and the month 
before one million two hundred thousand. 
Thus far only pesos have been made, but 
the dies for half dollars, quarter dollars and 
dimes are ready. 

The pesos are silver dollars for exclusive 
circulation in the Philippine Islands, and the 
design is new and different from the Ameri- 
can dollar. 
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With the Camera 


Current Comment and Happenings in the World of Pictorial 


Photography 


Artists, painters on canvas and paper, say 
that the reason photography will never be 
freely classed with the finer arts is that its 
limitations prohibit the free expression of 
the artistic nature. They say that the laws 
of chemical action are not variable enough 
to permit the necessary freedom of action; 
that the lens of the camera must portray the 
object before it; that nothing idealistic can 
be produced through the mechanical exact- 
ness of the photographie processes. But the 
painters are beginning to see that they have 
been in the wrong. During the past few years 
many painters well grounded and schooled in 
the older branches of art have taken up the 
study of photography and the pictures they 
produced have attracted world-wide atten- 
tion. Edward Steichen, an American artist 
whose paintings have been hung in the Paris 
salons, is the most recent convert to astonish 
both the artists and photographers. His 
pictures have been hung in numerous for- 
eign exhibitions and an effort is being made 
to induce him to exhibit at the third San 
Francisco photographic salon this fall. 

Alfred Stieglitz and his fellow members 
of the photo secession have also been asked 
to send an exhibit of pictures to San Fran- 
cisco. These exhibits will be hung as re- 
ceived and will not be submitted to the jury 
of selection. 

With all of these examples of modern pho- 
tography in connection with the regular ex- 
hibition of western pictures, the photograph- 
ers hope to convince the painter that pho- 
tography is entitled to be classed as one of 
the fine arts. 


Here is the makeup of the jury of selec- 
tion for the third San Francisco photographic 
salon to be held in October: Arnold Genthe, 
chairman; F. E. Monteverde, Newton J. 
Tharp, Henry W. Seawell and John M. 
Gamble. 

The rules and regulations governing the ex- 
hibitors are as follows: 

All pictures that are exhibited must be 
framed or matted under glass, and the man- 
agement prefers that this should be done by 
the exhibitor, but in order to encourage lib- 
eral contributions from pictorial photograph- 
ers at home and abroad, and to save the ex- 
pense of framing pictures which may not be 
accepted, as well as the greater expense of 


transportation, pictures suitably mounted or 
matted will be received from contributors in 
the United States, and such as are accepted 
by the jury of selection will be glazed by the 
salon executive committee at the exhibitor’s 
expense. 

In all cases where pictures are sent by mail 
they must be accompanied by return postage. 

Foreign contributors may send their pic- 
tures either unmounted, mounted or matted, 
as they desire, and the management will 
mount and glaze those accepted and return 
the entire contribution to the owner after the 
exhibition, free of charge. With the forego- 
ing exception all transportation charges must 
be paid by the exhibitor. 

No prizes will be awarded, nor will any 
fees be demanded of exhibitors. 

The title, the exhibitor’s name and address, 
and if for sale, the price, must be written on 
the label provided, and attached to the back 
of each picture. Nothing shall appear on the 
front of the picture except its title and the 
maker’s name. 

Contributors may submit as many pictures 
as they desire, but not more than twelve will 
be accepted from any one individual. 

Each picture submitted must be entirely 
the work of the exhibitor. Pictures will not 
be received bearing the names of firms or gal- 
leries. 

All pictures submitted for exhibition must 
be addressed “San Francisco Photographic 
Salon, Mark Hopkins Institute of Art, San 
Francisco, California,’ and forwarded at 
owner’s risk, charges prepaid, and delivered 
at the institute not later than September 15, 
1903. 

From the price of any picture sold during 
the exhibition, 10 per cent will be deducted. 

No picture shall be removed from the gal- 
lery until after the close of the exhibition. 

The management, while exercising the 
greatest care of the contribution, will not be 
responsible for any loss or damage. 

To each contributor whose work has been 
accepted a catalogue will be mailed as a noti- 
fication of such acceptance. 

All communications should be addressed to 
the Executive Committee of the San Fran- 
cisco Photographic Salon for 1903, 819 Market 
street, San Francisco. 
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Sunset Rays 


With Love at Your Side 


With love at your side, 

You steer your small craft ’gainst a pitiless 
tide, 

You brave every channel destructive and 
deep, 

And laugh as the breakers in impotence leap 

And baffied, fall back. You can safely deride 

All impudent evil with love at your side. 


With love at your side, 
The darkest and narrowest pathway seems 


wide ; 
The sober old earth and the gray sky above 
Is warmed, and kept bright, by the sunshine 
of love. 
No effort seems fruitless, no joy seems denied 
Who travels the world and has love at his 
side. 
—Mabel Porter Pitts. 


Bolan’s Boy 


Bolan’s boy was mean as sin, 
Meanest boy ’t was ever in 
Californy! Tough? Oh, gee! 
Harder case ’ll never be! 
Licked the teacher ’n struck his paw, 
Fit his sister ’n sassed his maw, 
Shot Bob Sanders’ old bay mare, 
Burned a half a yard o’ hair 
Off the back o’ Smith’s pet cat— 
Smith he trounced him good fer that, 
All th’ neighbors thanked him, tew, 
Fer they hated through an’ through 
Bolan’s boy! 


Kep’ his parents both perplext 
Guessin’ what he’d tackle next, 
Fer no tellin’ when thet cuss 
’U’d kick up some sort o’ muss, 
Mebby ’d turn Mis’ Avery’s calf 
In her posey bed ’n laugh 
When he’d hear her let a yell; 
“He’s a sinner bound fer hell!” 
Parson said when his dog True 
Limped home painted red an’ blue; 
If a hen was picked up dead 
Owner ground his teeth an’ said: 
“Bolan’s boy.” 


Time ’at he hed turned sixteen 

He was meanest of the mean; 
“Hope we'll live t’ see the day 

That boy’s hung!” the folks ’u’d say 
Prob’ly not a-meanin’ though 
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What they said—just pestered so. 

Well, he reached the end one night, 

Stabbed a feller in a fight 

Down in Jenk’s saloon ’n run, 

Marshal stopped him with a gun, 

Locked him up an’ oh, dear me, 

Wa’n’t folks pleased they couldn’t see 
Bolan’s boy! 


Ir’n bars didn’t hender him, 
Midnight come he up ’n clim’, 
Got out somehow—no one knowed, 
House afire right down the road, 
Baby ecryin’—folks away—-. 
Sociable, I heered ’em say— 
Through the winder ’n up the stair, 
Stumblin’, gropin’ up to where 
In its crib the baby cried— 
Wonder ’at it hadn’t died, 
Fightin’ fer his ever’ breath 
Rushed into the doors o’ death 
Bolan’s boy! 


Save the baby? Yes, by dad, 
Bet he did! ’T was mighty sad 
Seein’ him a-layin’ there 
Face all blackened ’n his hair 
All scorched off ’n flesh half gone, 
Mother’s tears a-fallin’ on 
Them burned cheeks ’n glassy eyes 
Starin’ at the mornin’ skies; 
Said the marshal of the town— 
Him a kneelin’ sadly down— 
“Spite o’ all his cussedness, 
God ’ll not fergit, I guess, 

Bolan’s boy!” 

—Herbert Bashford. 


An Imitation from the German 


Were I lord o’er all this earth, 
Still should I a pauper be, 

For the lord and all his earth 
Would, my queen, belong to thee. 


Though the chaste, “eternal pearl,” 
Should my furtive steps reveal, 

Yet would I, capricious girl, 
Sighing ’neath thy window steal. 


And if oh! by pity bent, 

Thou shouldst say: “ ’Twill be thine,” 
Earth and sea and firmament 

Would, O fairest, then be mine. 


—Marius J. Spinello. 
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CAPITOLA HOTEL 


NOW OPEN 


THE Seaside Resort 
of Central California 
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Enlarged and Improved. Rates per day, 
$2.50 and upward. Fine Orchestra 
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Address: For Hotel, R. M. BRIARE 


For Cottages, F. REANIBR 
Capitola, Gal. 


For General Information 


PECK’S INFORMATION BUREAU 


Il Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


THE 


HEALTH RESORT 


OF THE 


CONTINENT 


WRITE FOR GENERAL 
INFORMATION AND IL- 
LUSTRATED PRINTED 
MATTER, ENCLOSING 
A 5c STAMP, TO THE 


All contracts and agreements subject to delays caused by 
strikes, Jockouts, fires, accidents and other causes beyond 
our control. 








HIRAM C. SMITH L. L. LONG 
President Sec’y and Treas. 


Pacific 
Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
REDWOOD LUMBER 
SHINGLES, ETC. 


Dry Lumber and Shingles in Straight and 
Mixed Carloads a Specialty 


Mills at Scotia, Humboldt Co., Cal. 


. <x. § 300,000 FEET LUMBER ) 
CAPACITY: ) 791000 SHINGLES p DAILY 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


Main Office 
Room 308, RIALTO BUILDING 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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Industrial 
and Vacat 


Opportunities 
ion Resorts 


IN CALIFORNIA 


Described and Illustrated in Books and 
Folders Issued by the Southern Pacific 


BIG TREE PRIMER 

BIG TREE FOLDER 

BIG TREES OF CALIFORNIA, 10 cents. 
BIG TREE PICTURES (22x26), 50 cents. 
CALIFORNIA FOR EVERYBODY 


SAN FRANCISCO AND SIDE TRIPS 
SHASTA RESORTS 

SUMMER DAYS ON CALIFORNIA SHORES 
THE GEYSERS 

THE NEW ARIZONA 


\? 
> 


%, 
‘ 


, 
* 





CALIFORNIA IN MINIATURE 
CALIFORNIA ATTRACTIONS 
CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIES 
CALIFORNIA FOR THE SETTLER 
THE LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 
CALIFORNIA MAP AND FOLDER 
CALIFORNIA SOUTH OF TEHACHAPI 
LAKE TAHOE 

COAST RESORTS 

OREGON MAP AND FOLDER 
PACIFIC GROVE 

DIRECTORY OF HOTELS AND RESORTS 
HOW TO SEE CALIFORNIA 

PICNIC RESORTS 

PRUNE PRIMER 

SAN FRANCISCO MAP AND FOLDER 


THE NEW NEVADA 

THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY 
Press. ) 

THE SAN 
Press. ) 

THE COAST LINE (Book in Press.) 

THE ORANGE PRIMER 

THE GIANT FOREST 

THE KINGS RIVER CANYON 

WAYSIDE NOTES ALONG THE SUNSET 
ROUTE 

YAQUINA BAY (Oregon) 

YOSEMITE FOLDER 

YOSEMITE BOOKLET 

YOSEMITE (with slides) a lecture. 


(Book in 


JOAQUIN VALLEY (Book in 
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T. H. GOODMAN, 


General Passenger Agent 


E. O. McGORMICK, 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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SANTA CRUZ 
Forty new rooms, twenty-two with bath; steam heating; elevator service; fine new lobby. 
NEW DINING ROOM 
California’s Most Attractive Resort Finest Beach on the Coast 
Fine Tennis Court; Good Boating, Bathing and Fishing; Beautiful Drives; Paid Orchestra. 
HOTEL ST. GEORGE under same management. 
J. d. G. LEONARD, Proprietor 
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F. B. CHOATE General Agent 
SAM’'L A. tS el - groves Pass. Agent 
WM. A. GOLD Traveling Pass. Agent 
a. & TOYNBEE Traveling Pass. Agent 
POMONA, CAL. 
Commercial Agent 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Ww. B28 COMAN, ~ ced 
es in Orego 

RY. - Travelin 

Travelin 


Passenger Agent, 


Freight Agent 
age» ord Agent 
ity Ticket Agent 


J. P. JOD 
Cc. W. STINGER 


REDDING, CAL. 
R. A. MARTIN 
REDLANDS, CAL. 
J. R. DOWNS 
RENO, NEV. 
J. M. FULTON.. .Div. Pass. and Freight Agent 
RIVERSIDE, CAL. 
Commercial Agent 
ROTTERDAM, NETH.—92 Wynhaven, S. S. 
RUD. FALCK General European Agent 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
. Div. Pass. and Freight Agent 


SALEM, ORE. 
WM. MERRIMAN.. .Freight and Ticket Agent 
0. L. DARLING Depot Ticket Agent 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—201 Main Street 
General Agent 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


J. McMILLAN Division Passenger Agent 
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SOUTHERN 


PACIFIC COMPANY 


Division, General and Traveling Agents 


SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. 
FRANK DONNATIN 
SAN DIEGO, CAL.—901 Fifth Street 
Commercial Agent 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—613 Market Street 
G. W. FLETCHER General Agent 
. S. MANN Ticket Agent 
.. Agent Information Bureau 
Passenger Agent 
..-Traveling Passenger Agent 
Traveling Passenger Agent 
G. W. City Passenger Agent 
SAN JOSE, CAL.—I6 South First Street 
PAUL_SHOUP...Div. Pass. and Freight Agent 
J. L. BUELL Traveling Passenger Agent 
SAN LUIS OBISPO, CAL. 
B. F. WHITMER 
SAN LUIS POTOSI, MEX. 
EDO. SADA....Trav. Pass. and Freight Agent 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
E. SHILLINGSBURG .... 
SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 


-Commercial Agent 


SANTA MONICA, CAL. 
A. W. McPHERSON 


—618 First Avenue 
General Agent 
City Freight Agent 
City Ticket Agent 
City Passenger Agent 
Traveling Passenger Agent 
. Trav. Fgt. and Pass. Agent 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—903 Olive Street 
J. H. LOTHROP General Agent 
. §. BORGLUM. . Traveling Passenger Agent 
BE. R. TUTTLE....Traveling Passenger Agent 


orgce rs SAL. 


SYRACUSE, > Y.—1I29 South Franklin Street 
ROOK Ss New York State Agent 


TACOMA, V eee thes Pacific Avenue a 


SEATTLE, WASH.— 
B. ELLIS 


TUCSON, phe. 
M. BURKHALTER. Div. Pass. and Fet. Agt. 

TULARE, C 

T, J CANTWELL 
VISALIA, CAL. 

ee SP Se ee eee Agent 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—5SIil Penn. Ave. 

A. J. POSTON.Gen. Agent, Sunset Excursions 
WOODLAND, CAL. 

I. A. MORRIS 


Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by Southern Pacific Company lines, and 
information concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., can be obtained on 
application, by letter or in person, to any agent of the Southern Pacific. 





LAGUNA 
DE TACHE 
GRANT: 


Oo 


All rich, 


adapted for 
stock. 
per acre; 
desired. 

over Laguna. 


SEND TODAY FOR 
FREE DESCRIPTIVE 
PRINTED MATTER 


: 
| 
: 
‘ 


THM HHeiooioloinieieeieieeeior 


See deledetletetetetedeetesetest 


leleleloieleeleeleeeeeoeeeeeieieirn 


60,000 ACRES 
CALIFORNIA LAND 


Located in Fresno and Kings counties in the center of the State. 
alluvial soil on Kings River bottom in the best fruit- 
growing region of the State. 
all other cereal crops to perfection, and the land is particularly 
the growth of alfalfa and the handling of dairy 
We are selling it in ten-acre lots or larger at $35 to $50 
one-fourth cash, 
If you want a good piece of land, be sure you look 
Don’t make the popular mistake of concluding 
that California is only for the rich man. 
work you can make a start on the Laguna with less money than 
anywhere else, and the climate will be as much yours as if you 
owned a million. 


NARES & SAUNDERS, MANAGERS 


7 A? 7 


+ 


See ee ee a ae ie ie a a ae 


Ne ate he he he he ake at. 
Ce le ie ie i sie bie > 


We can also grow Indian corn and 


balance in eight annual payments if 


If you are willing to 


Address 


Ne teste the hehe she leslehesle le heck he sleshe shee che ch wt. 
ee le le le he ie ie ie ie he he he Sie he i ie hi ie ie i ie ie 


Laton, Fresno County, California 








J. E. Scuwas, President 
DANIEL EAGAN, First Vice-President 


Cc. H. Howarpb, Second Vice-President 
F. E. PatTtrerson, Secretary and Treasurer 


American Steel Foundries 


SUCCESSOR TO 


THE FRANKLIN STEEL CASTING CO. 
FRANKLIN, PA. 


High Grade Open Hearth Steel Gastings of All Descriptions 
up to 60,000 Pounds 


THE LONE STAR AUTOMATIC 


(M. C. B.) STEEL COUPLER 


This has Stood a Pulling Test of 181,000 Pounds and the Locking Device Remained Unaffected 
Main Office, No. 74 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


OGDEN 
EAST BOUND. 


No.2. OVERLAND LIMITED—EBlectric Lighted 
—_ a Fogel Vestibuled Train. Composite 
Buffet-Library i Fourteen Section Drawing 

Room and Din ars. Compartment-Observa- 

tion ‘= = ae San Francisco to Chicago, 

via U. W. and C. M. & St. P. 
Dubie’ Regente Room Sleeping Car and 

Diner ah — to Chicago, via D. & R. 


No. we ATLANTIC EXPRESS — Daily — Wide 
estibule Sleepers San Francisco to =! 
a a r. & W. and 
also San Francisco to Denver, via De 
Tourist Car San Francisco to Kansas bit, 
via Cheyenne, Denver and U. P. 
Diners San Francisco to Chicago. 


No.6. EASTERN EXPRESS—Daily—Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleepers and Diner San Fran- 
cisco to ae vi via U. P., C. & N. W. and 


Drawing Room Sleeper and Diner San F. to 
Cee. via D. & R. G. and Burlington. 

Drawi ang Be Room Sleeper San F. to St. Louis, 
via D and Missouri River. 
Tourist “Sleepers San nee? to Chicago, 
via U. N. W. and C. a 
cnnied’ Sleeper San Paxince to Denver, 
via D. & R. G. 

Tourist Cars are carried on train 14 be- 
tween San Francisco and Reno. 


ROUTE 


WEST BOUND. 


No. 1. OVERLAND LIMITED—Electric Lighted 
—Daily —Solid_ Vestibuled Train. Composite 
Buffet-Library Car, Fourteen Section Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car, Compartment-Observation 
Car and Diner Chicago to San Francisco, via 
Cc. & N. W. and C. M. & St. P. and U. P. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car ~ 
Diner Chicago to San Francisco, via C. R. 
ee. DBD. ek. G. 


No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS—Daily—Wide Vesti- 
bule Sleepers Chicago to San Ra a a via 
C..& N. W. and ©. St. P. and U. P. 

Wide Vestibule Buffet Sieeping Car Denver 
to San Francisco, via D. 

Tourist Sleepers Chicago to San Francisco, 
via C. & N. and C. M. & St. P. and U. P. 

Diners Culcene to San Francisco. 


No.5. WESTERN EXPRESS—Daily—Vestibuled 
Drawing Room ye i Pa ore 2 to 
San Francisco, via 
and U. P.; also via hatieutes al D. &R.G 

Vestibuled Standard Sleeping Car St. Louis 
to San Francisco, via M. P. and D. & R. G. 
3 San i, via 


Tourist Car Kansas Cit 
Denver and Cheyenne and 
Touri “7 Car Denver to San Francisco, via 


& 


SUNSET ROUTE-—VIA FRESNO 


No. 8. CRESCENT CITY EXPRESS-— Daily — 
Buffet D. R. Sleeper Oakland to Los Angeles 
and New Orleans. D. R. Sleeper Bakersfield 
to Los Angeles; Tourist Car San F. to Los 
Angeles—for Chicago, via El Paso—Rock 
Island line. Diner Los Angeles to El Paso. 


No. 26. THE OWL LIMITED — Daily —Vesti- 
buled Composite Library Car and Sleepers 
San F. to Los Angeles; Diner San F. to 

Fresno, and Mojave to Los Angeles. Chair 

Car San Francisco to Fresno. 


o.50. Sleepers San F. to Fresno and Ray- 
mond; Buffet Sleeper San F. to Bakersfield. 


No. 84. Buffet Parlor Cars San F. to Bakersfield. 


No. 9. SUNSET EXPRESS—Daily—Observation 
Sleeper New Orleans to San Francisco. D. R. 
Sleeper New Orleans to Los Angeles. — 
ers Los Angeles, Fresno, Raymond and Bak- 
ersfield to San Francisco. Diner New Orleans 
to Los Angeles. 


No. 25. THE OWL_LIMITED—Daily —Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Composite Buffet Car and 
Pullman Sleeping Cars Los Angeles to San 
Francisco; Chair Car Fresno to San Fran- 
cisco. Diner Los Angeles to Mojave, and 
Fresno to San Francisco. 


No. 83. Buffet Parlor Cars Bakersfield to San F. 


SUNSET ROUTE—COAST LINE 


SOUTH BOUND. 


No. 22. COAST LINE LIMITED—Daily —Parlor 
Car, Reclining Chair Car, Smoker and Diner 
San Francisco to Los Angeles. Breakfast 
served at 8 A. M. in Dining Car. 

No.1? nay tf EXPRESS-—Daily—Observation 

er San Francisco to New Orleans; 
D4 . Sleeper Los Angeles to New Orleans; 
D. R. Sleeper San Francisco to Chicago and 
Tourist Car a Angeles to Chicago, via El 
Paso and C. I. & P. Ry. 

Diner San etaicthes to New Orleans. Din- 
ner served at 6:30 P. M. at San Francisco. 
Tourist Cars daily to Los Angeles and East- 
ern points, via El Paso. 


NORTH BOUND. 


COAST LINE LIMITED—Daily —Parlor 
Reclining Chair Car, Observation Car 
Diner Los 4 we to San Francisco. 
A. M. in Dining Car, 


No. 21. 
Car, 
and 
Breakfast served at 8 


No. 7. PACIFIC EXPRESS—Daily—Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeper New Orleans to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. D. R. Sleeper and Tourist 
Car Chicago to San F., via Rock Island—El 
Paso line. 

Diner El Paso to San Francisco. Tourist 
Cars from Eastern points via El Paso and 
Los Angeles to San Francisco daily. 


SHASTA ROUTE 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 


No. 2. OREGON EXPRESS—Daily —Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San F. to Portland. 
Sleeper San F. to Dunsmuir. 
Tourist Cars San oy and Sacramento to 
Portland. 
Chair Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Diner San Francisco to Roseburg. 


No. 12. SHASTA_EXPRESS — Daily —Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeper San F. to Portland. 
Tourist Car San Francisco to Portland. 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION 


WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 
Nes, = CALIFORNIA EXPRESS--Dail 
Room Sleeper Portland to San 
. R. Sleeper Dunsmuir to San 
Tourist Cars Portland to San F. and Sacto. 
Diner Roseburg to San Francisco. 
Chair Car Portland to San Francisco. 


—Draw- 
‘rancisco. 


No. Il. SHASTA EXPRESS — —— 
Drawing Room Sleeper Portland to San F. 
Tourist Car Portland to San Francisco. 


SUNSET 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


THROUGH TOURIST SLEEPERS 


OGDEN 
EAST BOUND 


No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS—Daily 


DaiLy, Tourist car San Francisco to pee 
City, via Cheyenne, Denver and U. 
Through Tourist Cars—Personally conducted 
SATURDAYS, Los Angeles to Chicago, via Salt 
Lake, Denver and Omaha. 
MONDAYS, San Francisco to St. Louis, via 
Lake and Pueblo 
MONDAYS, Los Angeles to Chicago, 
Lake, Denver and Omaha. 
TUESDAYS, San Francisco to Chicago, via 
Lake, Pueblo and Kansas City. 
TUESDAYS, Los Angeles to Chicago, 
Lake, Denver and Omaha. 
TUESDAYS, Los Angeles to Chicago and St. 
Paul, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 
WEDNESDAYS, Los Angeles to Chicago, via Salt 
Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

THURSDAYS, San Francisco to St. Louis, 
Salt Lake, Denver and Kansas City. 
THURSDAYS, Los ‘Senaien to Chicago, via Chey- 

enne and Omaha 


FRIDAYS, Los Angeles to Chicago, via Salt Lake, 
Pueblo and Omaha 


No.6. EASTERN EXPRESS—Daily 


DaiLy, Tourist Sleepers San F. to Chicago, 
via Cc. & N. W. and C. M. & St. P. Ry. 


Salt 
via Salt 
Salt 


via Salt 


via 


DaILy, Tourist Car San F. to Denver, via Salt 
Lake and D. & R. G. Ry. 


WEDNESDAYS and — Los . to 
Chicago, via D. & R. G., U. P., C. & N. 


SATURDAYS, SUNDAYS inh MONDAYS, 


‘Los 
Angeles to Chicago, via U. P 


ROUTE 
WEST BOUND 


No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS- Daily 


ar a Tourist Cars Chicago to San F., via 
& N. W. and C. M. & St. P. and U.P. 
‘ Tourist Cars—Personally conducted 
TUESDAYS and THU a ein Chicago to Los 
Angeles, via C. & N. W. . P. and Fresno. 
WEDNESDAYS and F RIDAYS, , Chicago to Los 
Angeles, via C. & N. W., U. P., D. & R. G. 
TUESDAYS, St. Paul to oh Angeles, via Omaha 
and Ogden, C. St. P., M. & O. and U. P. Rys. 


SATURDAYS, SU NDAYS and MONDAYS, aaa 
cago to Los Angeles, via C. & N. W., U. 


No.5. WESTERN EXPRESS- Daily 
DaiLy, Tourist Car Kansas City to San Fran- 
cisco, via Denver and Cheyenne, U. P. R. R. 
DaiLy, Tourist Car Denver to San F., via D. 
& R. G. Ry. 
Through Tourist Cars—Personally conducted 


MONDAYS, from Chicago to Los Angeles, 
Omaha, Denver and Ogden. 

TUESDAYS, from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Kansas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 

TUESDAYS, from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 

WEDNESDAYS, from Chicago to Los Angeles, 
via Omaha, Denver and Ogden. 

WEDNESDAYS, from St. Louis to San Francisco, 
via Kansas City, Denver and Ogden. 

THURSDAYS, from Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 

SATURDAYS, from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 


via 


SUNSET ROUTE—-VIA SANTA BARBARA 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
No. 10. SUNSET EXPRESS—Daily 


DaiLy, Tourist Sleepers San F. to Los Angeles 
and El Paso; Chair Car to New Orleans. 


Through Tourist Cars—Personally conducted 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS, San 
F. to Washington, D. C., via New Orleans. 
MONDAYS and THURSDAYS, San Francisco to 

Cincinnati, via New Orleans. 
TUESDAYS, San F. to Chicago, via New Orleans. 
WEDNESDAYS, San F. to Memphis, via R. L., 
Cc. O. & G. 


MONDAYS, San F. to St. Louis, via R. I., 


THURSDAYS, San F. to St. Paul, 
C., 8t. P.M. & 0. 


TUESDAYS, San F. to St. Paul, 
Cc. G. W. 


Wabash. 
via R. I. and 


via R. I. and 


TO SAN FRANCISCO 
No. 7. PACIFIC COAST EXPRESS-—Daily 


DaiLy, Tourist Sleepers Los Angeles to San F. 
DatLy, Tourist Sleepers Chicago to San F., 
via C. R. I. & P. Ry, via El Paso. 
Through Tourist Cars—Personally conducted 
TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS, Cincinnati to San 
Francisco, via I. C. and New Orleans. 
waeeoas te Chicago to San Francisco, via 
. C. and New Orleans. 
mina Memphis to San Francisco, via C. 
R. I. & P. and El Paso. 
TUESDAYS, St. Louis to San Francisco, via C. 
R. I. & P. and El Paso. 
set ge St. Paul to San yapoees, via C., 
St. . & O., R. I. and El Paso 
TURSDAYS St. Paul to San Francisco, via C. G. 
adc. R. I. & P., and El Paso. 


SUNSET ROUTE—-VIA FRESNO 


No. 8. CRESCENT CITY EXPRESS-—Daily 


Daity, Tourist Car aon Francisco to Cia, 
via El Paso and C. R. & P. Ry. (On No. 
from Los Angeles to ink Paso.) 


Through Tourist Cars—VDersonally conducted 


TUESDAYS, Oakland . St. Louis, via San An- 
tonio and M. K. & T 
bale a ae Oakland to St. Louis, via Fort 
Worth, T. & P. and Iron Mountain. 


SHASTA 


No. 16. OREGON EXPRESS-—Daily 


DaiLy, Tourist Cars San F. and Sacramento 
to Portland. 


o.12. SHASTA BXPRESS—Daily 
DaiLy, Tourist Car San F. to Portland. 


No.8. SUNSET BXPRESS—Daily 
DaiLy, Chair Car New Orleans to Los Angeles. 


Through Tourist Cars—Personally conducted 
TO SAN FRANCISCO 
aes ee WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS, from 
Washington, via New Orleans. 
TUESDAYS , from St. Louis, via 'M. K. & T. and 
San Antonio. 
WEDNESDAYS, St. Louis to Oakland, via Iron 
Mountain and T. & P. Rys. 


ROUTE 


No. 15. CALIFORNIA BXPRESS—Daily 
DaiLy, Tourist Cars Portland to San F. and 
Sacramento. 
No. ll. SHASTA BEXPRESS—Daily 
DaiLy, Tourist Car Portland to San F. 
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For California 


Information 








If exact information about special sections of California is desired write to any official 


named in the following list. 
SET MAGAZINE. 


Simply ask for facts wished for and say you saw address in Sun- 
If prompt response is not received, please advise the editor. 


CALIFORNIA 


Alameda Board of Trade, C. P. Magagnos, Sec’y 

Anderson Board of Trade, H. M. Alexander, Sec’y 

Benicia Improvement Club, J. M. Burke, Sec’y 

Berkeley Board of Trade, R. C. Staats, Sec’y 

Biggs Board of Trade, C. N. Brown, Secretary 
fornia Promotion Committee, Rufus P. Jen- 
nings, Executive Officer, 25 New Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco 

California State Board of Trade, J. A. Filcher, 
Secretary, San Francisco 

California Colony Association, San Francisco 

Campbell Board of Trade, C. H. Whitmore, Sec- 
re: Campbell, Santa Clara County 

Chico Chamber of Commerce, E. T. Reynolds, 
Secretary 

Colusa Board of Trade, F. ag Wright, Secretary 

Delano Board of Trade, J Seitz, Secretary 

Dixon Board of Trade, F. Po ‘Hutton, Secretary 

Dinuba Board of Trade, W. P. Boone, Secretary 

Fresno Chamber of Commerce, A. F. Neale, Sec’y 

Grass Valley Board of Trade, A. F. Brady, Sec’y 

Gilroy Board of Trade. 

Haywards Board of Trade, Geo. W. Kavanagh, 
Secretary 

Hollister Improvement Club, L. W. Jefferson, 
Secretary 

Information Bureau Southern Pacific Company, 
613 Market Street, San Francisco 

Ione ag of Trade and Improvement Com- 
pan G. Noble, Secretary 

Kern Clty pat, of Trad e, J. 4 Williams, Sec’y 

Kern County Board of Trade, Ben L. Brundage, 
Secretary, Bakersfield 

Leemore Chamber of Commerce, G. E. Shore, Sec’y 

Lindsay Board of Trade, H. W. Dockham, Sec’y 

Lodi Board of Trade, F. ¥ a. Secretary 

Lompoc Board of Trade, W. ————, Sec’y 

Long Beach Board of ‘trade. IA iller, Sec’y 

Los Angeles Board of Trade, Gregory Perkins, 
Jr., Secretary 

Los gg Chamber of Commerce, Frank Wig- 
gins, Secretary 

Los Gatos Board of Trade, W. R. L. Jenks, Sec’y 

Madera Board of Trade, George A. Clark, Sec’y 

Martinez Board of Trade, A. Hale, Secretary 

Mar, som = of Commerce, A, Irwin, 
ecret 

Merced Chamber of Commerce, W. H. Turner, 
Secretary 

Monrovia Board of Trade, C. E. Slosson, Sec’y 

Monterey County Chamber of Commerce, Salinas 

Mountain View Board of Trade, T. F. Grant, Jr., 
Secretar 

Napa Board of Trade, W. G. Thomas, Sec’y 

Nevada County Promotion Committee, W. F. En- 
glebright, Secretary 

Nevada City Chamber of Commerce, W. F. En- 
glebright, President 

Newcastle Horticultural Society, J. F. Madden, 
Secretary 

Newman Board of Trade, J. N. Stuhr, Secretary 

Oakland Board of Trade, Edwin Stearns, Sec’y 

Oakdale Board of Trade, H Hughes, Sec’y 

Orland Board of Trade, W. L. Davis, Secretary 

Oroville Chamber of Commerce, W. A. Beard, 
Secretary 

Oxnard Board of Trade, I. W. Stewart, Sec’y 

Pacific Grove Board of Trade, E. B. Rich, Sec’y 

Pasadena Board of Trade, W. R. Clark, Secretary 

Paso Robles Improvement Club, L. G. Sinnard, 
Secretary 

= — Association, H. E. Butler, 
ecre 

Petaluma Beard of Trade, J. W. Horn, Sec’y 


Placer County Improvement Association, J. H. 
Wills, Secretary 
Placerville Board of Trade, C. E. Swisler, Chair- 


man 

Pomona Board of Trade, Geo. P. Robinson, ag 

Pomona Farmers’ and Horticultural Club, J. ; 

Mills, Secretary 

Porterville Beant of Trade 

Red Bluff Chamber of Commerce, E. F. Lennon, 
Secretary 

Redlands Board of Trade, G. C. Thaxter, Sec’y 

Redwood Town Trustees, Geo. Winters, Chairman 

Redwood City Improvement Club, F. H. Thorpe, 
Secretary 

a, Board of Trade, Chas. Knauer, Secretary 

Roseville Board of Trade, E. C. Bedell, Secretary 

Riverside Chamber of Commerce, P. S. 
man, Secretary 

Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, M. R. Beard, 
Secretary 

Sacramento Valley Develo 

Wright, Secretary, 

Salinas Board of Trade, M. 

San Bernardino Board of Trade, W. 
Secretary 

San Benito County Chamber of Commerce, Hol- 


Castle- 


ment Association, F. 
"> 

R. Merritt, Ass’t Sec’y 
L. Vestal, 


ster 

wae Chamber of Commerce, H. P. Wood, 
ecretar 

San Dimas Citrus Union, W. A. Johnstone, Sec’y 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, E. Scott, 
Secretary 

San Juan Improvement Club, San Juan 

ee Board of Trade, C. Rinderspacker, 

San_ Luis Obispo Board of Trade, C. A. Ricketts 
guy 

San Pedro Board of Trade, Frank Burns, Sec’y 

San Pedro Chamber of Commerce, Judge B. C 
Sweet, Secretary 

San Rafael Board of Trade, D. W. Martens, Sec’y 

— = oll — of Commerce, O. M. Robb, 

re 

Santa Gariies Chamber of Commerce, C. M. Gid- 
ney, Secretary 

Santa Clara Commercial League, A. C. Gage, Sec- 
retary, Box 524, Santa Clara 

Santa Clara County Farmers’ Club, Frank H. 
Babb, President, San Jose 

Santa Clara Valley Improvement Club, Ira B. 
McMahill, Secretary, San Jose 

— Cruz Board of rade, Cc. W. 
retary 

Sonoma County Board of Trade, A. S. Luce, Sec- 
retary, Santa Rosa 

Stanislaus County Board of Trade, Geo. T. Mc- 
Cabe, Secretary, Modesto 

Stockton Chamber of Commerce, Colvin B. Brown, 
Secretary 

St. Helena Board of Trade, E. L. Cave, Secretary 

Suisun Board of Trade, L. W. Taylor, Secretary 

Sutter Board of Trade, Yuba City, H. S. Blod- 
gett, Secretary 

Tulare Board of Trade, M. C. Zumwalt, ~_ = 

Vacaville Board of Trade, E. E. McF arland, Sec’ y 

Vallejo Board of Trade, G. J. Campbell, Sec’y 

Ventura Board of Trade, D. J. Reese, Secretary 

Visalia Board of Trade, D. E. Perkins, Secretary 

Willows Board of Trade, I. ei Proulx, Secretary 

Winters Board of Trade, F. H. Owen, Secretary 

Watsonville Chamber of Commerce, A. W. Har- 
bold, Secretary 

Woodland Chamber of Commerce, E. P. Huston, 
Secretary 


Hammer, Sec- 


About California at large, her industries, productions, lands, climate, etc., write to Cali- 
fornia Promotion Committee, Rufus P. Jennings, Executive Officer, 25 New Montgomery street, 


San Francisco. 





For Oregon Information address the following names: 


Alco Club, Albany; F. Dawson, Secretary 
Ashland Board of Trade, Elmer Patrick, Sec’y 
Astoria Progressive ey oer Club, Astoria ; 
Harrison Allen, President ; Ss. Lyman, Sec’y 
Benton County League, Savails: E. E. Wilson, 
Secretary 
Dallas Sanaa of Trade, Dallas; J. C. Hayter, Sec. 
Roseburg Board of Trade, Roseburg; F. L 
Wooley, President; W. W. Cardwell, Sec’y 
Eugene Board of Trade, Eugene; R. McMur- 
phy, President; C. A. Wintermier, Secretary 
beti oay Pass Board of Trade, Grants Pass; R. 
Coe, President; Dennis H. Stoval, Sec’y 
Hillsboro Board of Trade, Hillsboro; W. H. 
Wehrung, President; F. M. Heidel, Sec’y 
Independence Improvement League, Indepen- 
dence; G. A. Hurley, Secretary 


Marshfield Chamber of Commerce, Marshfield; J. 
H. Flanigan, President; H. pe Sec’y 

Medford Board of Trade, Medford: W. I. Vaw 
ter, President; J. W. Lawton, deoteane 

McMinnville City Board of Trade, McMinnville ; 
H. S. Maloney, Secretary 

Oregon eg Board of Trade, Oregon City; J. W. 
soder, Secretary 

Portland Board of Trade, Portland; F. E. Beach, 
President; Max Shillock, Secretary 

Portland Chamber of Commerce, Portland; S. 
M. Mears, President; Lewis Russell, Sec’y 

Salem Greater Commercial Club, Salem; Henry 
B. Thielsen, President; N. H. Judah, Sec’y 

Silverton Board of Trade, Silverton; Dr. A. A. 
Leonard, President; P. L. Brown, Secretary 


Arizona, Nevada, Utah, New Mexico and Texas 


Deming, New Mexico, Business Men’s Club; W. 
. Greer, Secretary 
Ogden Weber Club, C. 
tary, Ogden, Utah 
Maricopa County Board of Trade, Phenix, Ari- 
zona; A. Vander Veer, Secretary 


R. Hollingsworth, Secre- 


El Paso Chamber of Commerce, E. E. Russell, Sec. 

Reno Board of Trade, Reno, Nevada 

Salt Lake City Commercial Club, Fisher Harris, 
Secretary 

Tucson, Arizona, Board of Trade, S. H. Hazzard, 
Secretary 





Information Bureau Southern Pacific Co., 613 Market St., San Francisco 





The most wonderful camera in the world is described 
in the June issue of CAMERA CRAFT. Send fifteen 
cents for a copy. CAMERA CRAFT, San Francisco, Cal. 





The “Ever Ready” Electric Book Lamp 


FLASHLIGHTS ann NOVELTIES 


Send for Catalogue 


ELECTRIC, RAILWAY AND MANUFACTURERS SUPPLY CO. 


68-72 FIRST STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 





U.S. Examiner and Adjuster of Instruments for the District of California 


Telephone, Black 1901 


Established in 


New York, . . 1834 
San Francisco, 1855 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
ON APPLICATION 


J. Cc. SALA 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Surveying, Engineering, Mining and Nautical Implements 
Material Po ame Work 


upplie 
Instruments Examined Repaired 
and Carefully Adjusted 


429 Montgomery Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





ADVERTISE 


NEWSPAPERS 
IN MAGAZINES 
TRADE PAPERS 


Write for rates to CURTIS-NEWHALL CO. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








Fine Military, 
WORKMANSHIP 
ARE 


J. M. LITCHFIELD & CO. 


Navy and Merchant 


TAILORING 


POST ST. 
SAN 





OF THE BEST 











MILITARY AND NAVY OUTFITTERS 


FRANCISCO 
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IT WILL 


BE WELL 
FOR YOU 
TO BEAR 
IN MIND 
THAT 


The DENUER & RIO GRANDE 
and RIO GRANDE WESTERN 


“The Scenic Line of the World” 


Offers to the traveler an intensely interesting route over the Rocky Mountains, through Utah 

and Colorado. The scenery en route is wonderful—beyond description—mighty snow-clad 

peaks, gorgeous rock colorings, weird formations, picturesque canyons, and, in fact, all the 

noted sight places can be viewed only on this route. The only line passing directly through 

Salt Lake City and Denver en route to the east. 

Through first-class sleepers daily between San Francisco and 
Chicago and St. Louis. 


Through personally conducted excursions daily to Chicago, 
St. Louis and Boston. 





FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS ADDRESS 
J. D. MANSFIELD. General Agent, JOHN A. BECKWITH, City Pass. Agent, 
625 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 1118 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 
LEROY B. JOHNSON, Fet. and Pass. Agt., W. C. McBRIDE, General Agent, 
11 East Santa Clara St., San Jose, Cal. 124 Third St., Portland, Or. 
JOHN T. SKELTON, Freight and Pass. Agt.. TIMOTHY MEE, Traveling Pass. Agent. 
1017 Second St., Sacramento, Cal. 230 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Denver, Colo. 
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A STUDEBAKER VICTORIA AND THE STUDEBAKER REPOSITORY IN SAN FRANCISCO 


To have a stable completely equipped with Studebaker vehicles and harness means _ to 
achieve a uniform style and excellence of equipage which it would be impossible to obtain by 
bringing together the products of various makers. 

Our great plant, covering 100 acres, is devoted to building all varieties of vehicles, either 
according to stock models or from special designs. 

The stock shown at any one of our repositories will prove helpfully suggestive, and our 
Branch Managers will take a personal interest in making suggestions for complete stable 
equipment or in planning special work. 

The Studebaker Electric Automobile is the most practical horseless vehicle. It is abso- 


lutely safe, easily operated, and can be run any day in the year by any member of the family. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. 


Denver, Colo., cor. Fifteenth and Blake Sts.: 
Chicago, Ill., 378-388 Wabash Ave.; Salt Lake City, Utah, 157-159 State St.; Kansas City, Mo., 


New York City, Broadway, cor. Forty-eighth St. ; 
810-814 Walnut St.: Portland, Or., 330-334 E. Morrison St.; San Francisco, Cal., cor. Market and 
Tenth Sts.; Dallas, Texas, 317-319 Elm St. 


LOCAL AGENCIES EVERYWHERE Factory and Executive Office, South Bend, Ind. 
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G- 9 
Dana, photo 
UNITED STATES LIFE SAVING CREW DRAWING IN LINE TO WHICH CABLE WAS BENT 
OF THE 
OPENED FOR REGULAR COMMER- 
CIAL BUSINESS JANUARY 5, 1903 
THIS CABLE IS OPERATED IN CONNECTION WITH THE LAND LINES OF THE 
POSTAL TELEGRAPH CABLE COMPANY AND THE ATLANTIC CABLES 
OF THE COMMERCIAL CABLE COMPANY 
Weidner, photo 
A GREAT THRONG GATHERED UPON THE BEACH TO WITNESS THE CEREMONIES 
o 
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Electric ant Lighted 
Sleeping (/) 









On “The Overland Limited” are four- 

teen-section cars with drawing rooms. Interior 

finished in Circassian walnut, English oak and 

Cuban mahogany, with furnishing to harmo- 

nize. Each section and drawing room is pro- 
vided with two electric reading lamps, and 
electric lights adorn the empire ceilings. 

Drawing rooms with annex toilet room, con- 
taining dressers with every convenience, including 
ladies’ electric curling iron heater, etc. ......¢-. 
This famous train reaches Salt Lake 
City 12 hours and San Francisco 16 
hours ahead of all competitors... . 











If you contemplate a trip to any Western point, the 
UNION PACIFIC offers you the highest degree 
of comfort and luxury, with no additional cost 
and a great saving of time and expense. 





Full information cheerfully furnished 
on application to 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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TRACK 


Pot} Ainge ~G BOLT S 


BRIDGE 
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Wana clan? INSULATOR PINS EPOLE sane 


TRACK BOLTS OF ANY PATTERN 
THREADS ROLLED OR CUT IN OIL 


Outy CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED @. 


VER TRON i & leet 











On Post street, between Mason and Tay- 
lor, one block from Union Square, and 
near all theaters, shopping places and 
contiguous to all main line street cars. 

Everything absolutely new and _ first 
class. Cafe a la carte. Popular prices. 


A. D. RENFRO, Manager 
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| HOTEL CLARENDON | i 
A 
t 537-543 Post Street a | tees L 
4 SAN FRANCISCO * 
4 * 
' The Newest, Best Furnished, Most Com- *% 
fortable and Most Convenient Hotel a 
' in the city. he 
Tourists and the public generally will * 
find the best accommodations and the * 
* most conveniences in Hotel Clarendon. 
4 Rates reasonable. 7 
4 Twenty-nine suites; fifty-five single sy 
rooms; fifty-three private baths; elec- RA 
tric elevator; telephonic communication 
in each room. by 
MOST CENTRALLY LOCATED b 
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California 


Ventura Gounty 
OUR PROFITABLE CROPS ARE THE 


Sugar Beet 
Oranges 


Lima Bean 
Wainuts 
Lemons Apricots 


Ventura County is a healthy Coast 
county, with 1852 square miles of very 
fertile territory. There is an interest- 
earning of at least 10 per cent on the 
investment at the prices at which we 
sell these properties. Buy your ticket 
to Ventura. Do not be satisfied until 
you see us. We are prosperous, healthy 
and contented. Write for price list 
and printed matter. 


WM. H. CANNON & CO. 


Ventura, California 














YOSEMITE VALLEY 


Via Wawona and Inspiration Point 
Only 18 hours from San Francisco 


Avoid discomforts and long dusty 
stage rides by taking the shortest and 
quickest route to Yosemite. 

This is the only comfortable route 
to Yosemite. The feature contrib- 
uting most to the comfort of this 
route and the one most appreciated 
by passengers is the oiled roads. 

The Mariposa Grove of Big Trees 
is on this route and cannot be 
reached by any other. 

The Inspiration Point view of the 
Valley cannot be had from any other 
route. 

Tickets are good to return from 
Glacier Point by wagon, thus vary- 
ing the return trip, without extra 
charge. 


For particulars address 


A. S. MANN 
613 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


. NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO EUROPE: ANTWERP, BELGIUM 














ENTRANCING. The EDISON? 


iz 


PHONOGRAPH 





Don’t judge the Phonograph by what 
you have heard—the imitations or the 
old styles—but call at the nearest 
dealer's and hear the Phonograph with 


Mr. Edison’s recent improvements. 
5000 DEALERS SELL PHONOCRAPHS 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., Orange. N.J. 











83 Chambers St. 304 Wabash Ave. 933 Market St. 32 Rempart Saint Georges 
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DESIRABLE LANDS FOR SALE BY THE 


PIONEER LAND COMPANY 


FIFTEEN HUNDRED ACRES ALREADY PLANTED IN 


BEARING ORANGE GROVES 


Which proves the value of the lands we have for sale. 
Lands sold on easy terms, one-fourth cash, balance on long time at 7 per cent. 
Plenty of water from elaborate canal system, supplemented by wells. 
Best alfalfa and deciduous fruit lands in the State. 
Stock raising and dairying has proved a profitable industry. 
Address all Communications to 


VALENTINE D. KNUPP, Manacer 
PORTERVILLE, CAL. 
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ALL SIZES 


For Mines, Mills, Irrigation, Power Plants 
and Water Works 


Particular attention given to the manufacture of WELL CASING for 
Oil Wells and Artesian Water. Air and Blast Pipe for Mines 


TANKS 


For Oil, Water and Cyanide Plants 


WwW. W. MONTAGUE & CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Pioneer Varnish Works 


E. L. HUETER, Proprietor 


816 Mission Street San Francisco, Cal. 


Manufacturers of 


FINE COACH, RAILWAY AND FURNITURE VARNISHES 


NOTE.—The varnishes used by the Southern Pacific Company are 
supplied exclusively by this firm. 
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5,000 acres choice Grain, Fruit, Potato and 
Bean Land at $20.00 per acre on easy terms. 
On main Coast line of the Southern Pacific 


Railroad, midway between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. Rich soil; good climate; two to 


te 


it ey 


= 


TUNNEY) 


seven miles from ocean. No irrigation needed. 


For further particulars address 


Los Berros Land and Water Co. 


701 Grant Block, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Traveling between the EAST and WEST by the 


New York Central Lines 








You have the choice of routes via CHICAGO and either the 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL or LAKE SHORE 


or via ST. LOUIS or CINCINNATI and the BIG FOUR ROUTE 





You can You can 
stop at thus 
Niagara pass 
Falls through 
without Detroit 
extra or 
charge Cleveland 





ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL IN THE MOHAWK VALLEY 


In either case, you ride over the Four-Track New York 
Central through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, down the historic 
Hudson River or through the charming Berkshire Hills to New 


-York or Boston. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


C. C. CRANE, Pacific Coast Agent, 637 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 
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F. M. BRYON, Southern California Passenger Ag’t, 324 S. Broadway, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
W. C. SEACHREST, North Pacific Coast Agent, 132 Third Street, PORTLAND, ORE. 
or call on any Ticket Agent of the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
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, | WRITE THE ~~’ 
GENERAL MANAGER OF THE SACRAMENTO CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, 214 y.STREET, SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
for pamphlets about this and other products 
Mi at reach their highest state of perfecfion 1 
ue? the Sacramento Valley. Seng 
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“OLIVE TREE FIVE YEARS OLO 


BEAUTIFUL — HEALTHFUL — PRODUCTIVE 
VARIOUS AND ABUNDANT IN ITS PRODUCTS 


A Place for Homes and Investment 


GOOD SCHOOLS, CHURCHES and LIBRARIES 


Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres 
More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, from which the 
north and northwest derive their early berries. The home of the Tokay grape. Many vine- 
yards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. Wine and raisin grapes also 
flourish and yield their owners handsome profits. Great future for the grape industry in 
Sacramento County. 

Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. The colonies of Fair 
Oaks and Orangevale have thousands of acres in bearing trees yielding highly satisfactory 
returns. 

Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past 
season. Potatoes, onions, corn, asparagus grown in great quantities and shipped out of 
the State in car-load lots. 

Poultry and dairying rapidly coming to the front and furnishing a livelihood for many 
families. 

Sacramento city is the hub of a system of railways and is the point from which nearly 
all of California’s great fruit crop is shipped to eastern markets. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the 
Pacific Coast. 

For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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When You Come to California 


YOU MUST 


Come to the Sacramento Valley 


Because we offer rich land suitable for fruit, alfalfa 
and grain at from $30 to $100 per acre. 


Because we have a mild climate, generous rainfall 
and plenty of water for irrigation. 














Because we have unexcelled transportation facilities 
—rail and river. 


Because ten acres will support an industrious family. 


Because our orchards, dairies and hop fields afford 
work for every industrious man and family. 


Because the low rates—$25 from any Missouri River 
point to any point in the Sacramento Valley— 
are effective until June 15th. 


BSSSSSSSSSSSTFIFSIFTSF ISDST TSAI 


Because you are allowed 5-day stop-over privileges 
at any and all main line stations, which allows 
you full opportunity to visit this great and 
fertile Valley. 


Because we want more people. 


We still have picture books, descriptive pamphlets 
and other literature gotten up for you. 


Why not write to any or all of us for more information? 
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Morris Brooke, Sacramento..................- Vice-President for Sacramento County 
1; WV. CUBOMAS,, WOOGIBNG 6). 6.5 5508040 6a.050.s we Vice-President for Yolo County 
bis eI ASNT GES A ESITIS IN n= 0 fo: 0's n\n o's). 6) stb a 5 Je @le Se Vice-President for Placer County 
Rm. a, Momma, Oroyalle............%.. yeas sah te Vice-President for Butte County 
ot Wo ROMER NOURI 0s 5 5.6 00.01 6 0's 16-000 sie eie ea Vice-President for Colusa County 
) H. ©. SrA, Yuba Ciby.....2. 66. ic ccsceceas Vice-President for Sutter County 
% Raweiagn Banckn, Vacaville... .... 2... .secscces Vice-President for Solano County 
Y AOS rs MRM, AOONIANE 3 a5 oie: < 4 00's 00.05 sieieiawie twee Vice-President for Tehama County 
U W. ©. Green, Georgetown... ..........ccccceee Vice-President for El] Dorado County 
Wy TA. BORBRS, Maryevitle. ...:... i660... 06s eecore ea Vice-President for Yuba County 
v J... WaAuitind, Nevada City....:.....6cceccse0 Vice-President for Nevada County 
’ Py RR AGRI, WAMIOWAS 2:5 00.5 0.5 5 os 0s bo cies wae is Vice-President for Glenn County 
Ys i. Os OHAMRERA, ROUGING 5 5506s e tee ccees Vice-President for Shasta County 
% Ra et) AARNE CISIEB OI So 5:556.6:5:4 1634100 00's 8 aSUatots gi stitial Vice-President for Siskiyou County 
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In speaking of California the terms Northern California and Southern Cali- 
fornia are universally employed, but the term from a climatic point of view is 
meaningless. Semi-tropical fruits are grown in greater abundance in Northern 
California than in Southern California. Over one-half of the state’s acreage of 
olives and figs is in Northern California. The finest lemon and orange bearing 
groves in the state are found among those of Northern California, while the 
products of these groves are in the market three or four weeks earlier than from 
groves in the south, and are unexcelled in quality. 

Located in Northern California is the great Sacramento Valley, a veritable 
paradise, the garden spot of the Pacific coast. Situated in the very center of this 
vast, rich domain of choicest soil, favored by best of climatic conditions, is Glenn 
County, with a population of less than 10,000. Although a newly created county, 
Glenn is rapidly coming to the front as one of the first counties of the state. 
Glenn County is only eighty miles north of the state capital, and 150 miles north 
of San Francisco, the metropolis of the west. Its mountains contain mineral and 
worlds of commercial timber. 

For further details address the BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Willows; or 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Glenn County, California; Thos. Brown, Orland, Glenn 
County, California; P. O. Eibe, Willows, Glenn County, California. 
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ORANGE TREE 


EARLIEST AND BEST ORANGES AND LEMONS IN THE STATE 


ORLAND REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION 


ORLAND, GLENN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


W. H. Morrissey, Orland, President. J. N. Sorrpner, Orland, Secretary. 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Treasurer and Manager 
Cuartes L. DononveE, Willows. FRANK FREEMAN, Willows. 


CONTRACTING AGENTS FOR STONEY CREEK IRRIGATION CO. 


LANDS OF ALL KINDS AND AT ALL PRICES IN PARCELS FROM 
TOWN LOTS TO 1000-ACRE TRACTS FOR SALE FOR 
CASH OR ON EASY TERMS. 

PRICES, TERMS AND INFORMATION ON ALL SUBJECTS PERTAIN- 
ING TO LANDS AND WATER GIVEN UPON APPLICATION. 
ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 
ORLAND REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION, ORLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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The Stearns Ranchos Co. 


LOCATED IN LOS ANGELES, ORANGE, RIVERSIDE AND SAN 
BERNARDINO COUNTIES, CALIFORNIA 


S THE SOLE OWNER of Eighty Thousand Acres of land lying in the best 
portion of the Santa Ana Valley in Los Angeles and Orange Counties, and 
Forty-five Thousand Acres adjoining Riverside, Colton and South Riverside 
in San Bernardino and Riverside Counties. These lands are especially adapted 
for oranges, lemons, vines, walnuts, deciduous fruits of all varieties, corn, 

alfalfa and other agricultural products. 

They have a reputation throughout our Southern Counties for their surpassing 
productiveness, for the ease and cheapness with which they can be cultivated, and for 
their accessibility by the several lines of railroads running through the property, the 
distance from Los Angeles to about the center of the lands being only a forty-minute 
ride over either of two lines of railroad, twenty trains a day each way, running 
between Los Angeles, Anaheim, Fullerton and Santa Ana, across the property, while 
county roads are opened in all directions. Upon portions of the Ranchos there are 
good schools, churches, etc., already established, making this altogether the most 
desirable property now for sale in any part of California. 

The fine tropical productions, such as the orange, lemon, olive, date, fig, etc., all 
flourish here in great perfection. 

The rich bottom lands yield immense crops of corn, and large portions grow the 
finest crops of alfalfa and natural grasses. 

The mesa, or uplands, are of the finest quality, and admirably adapted to bar- 
ley, oats, rye, wheat, flax, hemp and the vine, as well as all the ordinary northern 
fruits. 

Every character of soil that is found in California can be duplicated in these 
lands, and every product grown in semi-tropics can be successfully raised here. Water 
is easily obtained from canals running through and across this property for irrigating 
nearly all the tillable lands except in the artesian belt. In this district water from 
flowing wells is used for irrigation. 

Large quantities of oil have been developed on portions of these lands in the La 
Habra Valley, about twenty-five miles from Los Angeles, in what is called the Fuller- 
ton district. 

Flowing wells of water are obtained at a depth of from 50 to 300 feet, at a cost 
of from $100 to $500. e 

There is considerable land that does not require irrigation, and will grow large 
crops of corn, alfalfa and vegetables without it, no matter how dry the season. These 
moist lands are the best for growing apples and pears, as well as feed for dairy stock. 
In a word, the entire property is in a healthy, beautiful, genial and most fertile sec- 
tion, offering strong inducements to settlers, and rapidly filling up, and is for sale 
in tracts to suit purchasers at prices ranging from $20 to $75 per acre. The lands 
offered are virgin soil, and intending purchasers should consider the advantages of 
buying from this company, as its business is done through its accredited agent direct 
with the owners; hence, the prices named carry no commissions nor entail any ex- 
pense to the buyer, but will be net and exact. You are guaranteed quick transactions 
and immediate possession. 

Terms: One-quarter cash, balance in one, two and three years, with interest at 
eight per cent per annum on deferred payments. Special terms given syndicates and 
colonists. 

Title: Mexican grants confirmed by United States patents. 

For further particulars communicate with agent, 


W. J. HOLE, 349 Wilcox Building, LOS ANGELES, or to 
THE STEARNS RANCHOS COMPANY 


324 PINE STREET, Room 19, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
E. W. HOPKINS, President C. A. GROW, Secretary and Treasurer 
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GRAPES PRUNES WHEAT 


THE SUBDIVISIONS 


OF THE 


John Bidwell Rancho 


Near CHICO, BUTTE CO,, CALIFORNIA 
COMPRISING 25,000 ACRES 


OF 


Choice Fruit, Alfalfa and Grain Lands 





ALMONDS 
S3AHOVAd 


Are now offered for sale in lots of from 5 TO 40 ACRES. This is the 
most fertile body of land ever placed on the market, and is located in the 
FINEST FRUIT SECTION IN THE STATE. It is a living testi- 
monial of the varied fruit and cereal productions that can be grown in 
the State. 


Salddv 


CHERRIES 





READ WHAT CAN BE GROWN ON THIS LAND 


WITHOUT IRRIGATION 





For Descriptive Treatise, Terms, etc., Address 


B. CUSSICK, AGENT 


CHICO, BUTTE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 





OLIVES 
SLOOlYdV 

















| ALFALFA ORANGES PEARS 
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HoteEL MeETROPOLE 


R. M. BRIARE, PROPRIETOR 


A STRICTLY HIGH GRADE AND THOROUGHLY MODERN 


RESIDENTIAL AND TRANSIENT HOTEL 


Thirteenth and Jefferson Sts. OAKLAND, CAL. 





WOODWARD, WATSON & CO., Inc 
REAL ESTATE 


SUCCESSORS TO WILLIAM J DINGEE 


1172 Broadway OAKLAND, CAL. 


J. TYRREL 
REAL ESTATE 


506 NINTH STREET OAKLAND, CAL. 





SEWARD M, DODGE HENRY A, DODGE 


S. M. DopGeE & SON 
Realty Syndicate Certificates, Real Estate 


1160 BROADWAY, OAKLAND, CAL. 





E. A. HERON, PRESIDENT MYRON T, HOLCOMB, VICE-FRES. & MGR, 
HERON-HOLCOMB COMPANY 
Hstablished REAL ESTATE Incorporated 


AGENTS ano DEALERS 


OAKLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
1060 BROADWAY CROCKER BUILDING 
TEL, MAIN 147 TEL, MAIN 1267 











OAKLAND 


CALIFORNIA 
INCREASED IN POPULATION THE PAST TWO YEARS over (6,000 


If you are contemplating a change of location, select a growing city where 
unexcelled opportunities for investment are offered, as well as climate. 








The E. P. VANDERCOOK CO, REAL ESTATE 1016 Broadway, Tel. MAIN 285 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


San Francisco Office, Mills Building, Room 32, Second Floor, Telephone Main 5502 









i TATE. COMPANY 


AND AUCTIONEERS 


8? St Oakland. Cal 


Established 20 Years. Correspondence Solicited. 


A. J. SNYDER 


REAL ESTATE 
467 NINTH STREET OAKLAND, CAL. 











J. H. Macdonald & Co. REAL ESTATE 


Reference—All banks 
1052 BROADWAY OAKLAND, CAL. 





Polytechnic Business College 
AND SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
12TH AND CLAY STs. OAKLAND 


The Leading Business College West of Chicago 
Write for Free Catalogue 








STOCKER & HOLLAND ABSTRACT CoO, tsrriasiend' sec ent mer. 


CERTIFICATES AND ABSTRACTS OF TITLE. CONVEYANCING. NOTARY PUBLIC. 
s08 BROADWAY TELEPHONE MAIN 315 OAKLAND, CAL. 
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ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
AKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


~ 


“OAKLAND 


HAS A WATER FRONT SUFFICIENTLY LARGE A! 
TO ACCOMMODATE HUNDREDS OF NEW MAN- NN 
UFACTORIES. THE FARMING COUNTRY SUR- 
ROUNDING OAKLAND IS THE RICHEST IN ALL 
THE STATE. GOVERNMENT FIGURES SHOW 
OAKLAND TO HAVE THE MOST EQUABLE 
CLIMATE OF ANY CITY IN CALIFORNIA. 





Sos — a 


TRADE OAKLAND CALIFORNIA, FoR FURTHER INFORMATION AND ALSO 


| For ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE }} 


Bl wrire TODAY To SECRETARY EDWIN STEARNS, OAKLAND BOARD oF 
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PLACER COUNTY 


( CALIFORNIA ) 


Improvement and Development Association 


J. M. FULWEILER, President, Auburn W. A. FREEMAN, Chairman Reception, Auburn 
J. F. MADDEN, Vice-President, Newcastle ROBERT HECTOR, Chairman Immigration and 
E. T. ROBIE, Treasurer, Auburn Advertising, Newcastle 

J. H. WILLS, Secretary, Auburn F. E. BRYE, Chairman Ways and Means, Auburn 








ORCHARD AND COUNTRY HOMES IN THE FRUITFUL FOOTHILL REGION OF PLACER COUNTY 


offers some of the best opportunities for the home seeker, and has 
numerous natural resources. Gravel and Quartz Mines, Granite 
and Pottery Works, 


Grain, Dairying and Fruit 


Placer County has many favored sections for the cultivation of 


Oranges 


The first Oranges shipped from the State for this season were from 
Placer. Also 35 per cent of all the deciduous Fresh Fruits are 
shipped from Placer. 

On the main line of the SouTHERN Paciric. For information 
address Secretary or any of the officers of the above Association. 


J. H. WILLs, Secretary. 
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FREEMAN 
HOTEL 


AUBURN, CALIFORNIA 


FREEMAN & WALSH, PRopRIETORS 





SUMMER AND WINTER RESORT SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID To TOURISTS 
Elevation 1360 Feet Most Popular Resort in the Foothills 








WE ARE 


Tourist and Immigrant 


AGENTS 


We will secure rates at which you can afford to 
ship your household goods to and from the East. 


Write nearest office. City maps free. 


Bekins Van & Storage Bekins Household Shipping Bekins Van & Storage 
244 S. Broadway 99 Dearborn Street 11 Montgomery St. 
LOS ANGELES CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











SPEND YOUR VACATION 
s Ye Alpine 
6100 ft High Tavern Among 
i the Pines 
Tent Cottages 
Reasonable MT LOWE 
Rates | 


Easy access to Los Angeles via 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


Grand Canyons, Mountain 
Peaks. Grandest scenic trip 
on earth. Write for particulars 


Hi. F. GENTRY, Pass. Agent, 
250 South Spring St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Improvement and Development Association | 
J. M. FULWEILER, President, Auburn W. A. FREEMAN, Chairman Reception, Auburn : 
J. F. MADDEN, Vice-President, Newcastle ROBERT HECTOR, Chairman Immigration and 

BE. T. ROBIE, Treasurer, Auburn Advertising, Newcastle 

J. H. WILLS, Secretary, Auburn F. E. BRYE, Chairman Ways and Means, Auburn 





ORCHARD AND COUNTRY HOMES IN THE FRUITFUL FOOTHILL REGION OF PLACER COUNTY 


Placer County 


numerous natural resources. Gravel and Quartz Mines, Granite 


offers some of the best opportunities for the home seeker, and has 7 
and Pottery Works, | 


Grain, Dairying and Fruit 


Placer County has many favored sections for the cultivation of 


Oranges 


t 
The first Oranges shipped from the State for this season were from | 
Placer. Also 35 per cent of all the deciduous Fresh Fruits are i 
shipped from Placer. 

On the main line of the SouTHERN PaciFic. For information 
address Secretary or any of the officers of the above Association. 
J 
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J. H. Wixs, Secretary. 
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FREEMAN 
HOTEL 


AUBURN, CALIFORNIA 


FREEMAN & WALSH, Proprietors 





SUMMER AND WINTER RESORT SPECIAL ATTENTION PAip To TOURISTS 
Elevation 1360 Feet Most Popular Resort in the Foothills 








WE ARE 


Tourist and Immigrant 


AGENTS 


We will secure rates at which you can afford to 
ship your household goods to and from the East. 


Write nearest office. City maps free. 


Bekins Van & Storage Bekins Household Shipping Bekins Van & Storage 
244 S. Broadway 99 Dearborn Street {1 Montgomery St. 
LOS ANGELES CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 














SPEND YOUR VACATION 
8 Ye Alpine 
6100 ft High Tavern Among 
| the Pines 
Tent Cottages 
Reasonable MT LOWE 
Rates a 


Easy access to Los Angeles via 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


Grand Canyons, Mountain 
Peaks. Grandest scenic trip 
on earth. Write for particulars 


i. F. GENTRY, Pass. Agent, 
250 South Spring St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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DO YOU WANT AN INVESTMENT 


That will Pay Larger Returns than a 
Government Bond or a Savings Bank 
Account and Still be Absolutely Secure ? 


We offer the stock of the Conservative Rubber Production Company, 
which is just such an investment. This company owns 6670 acres of the 
best virgin rubber land in the world, along the banks of the Tulija River, 
in the State of Chiapas, Mexico, acknowledged to be the very heart of the 
rubber zone. 


$1200 A YEAR FOR LIFE 


SECURED BY SMALL 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


This is worth looking into. The less money you have to invest the 
greater is the need to place it where it will work hard and fast and per- 
manently. 

We are changing the production of crude rubber from the primitive 
and destructive method heretofore employed, to the most scientific and 
economic plan known to modern forestry. No industry ever underwent so 
radical a development as we are now engaged in without making immensely 
wealthy those who accomplished the change. Here is a safe, conservative 
and permanent investment in an industry new enough to be immensely 
profitable, yet old enough to have lost all element of risk. 

Five shares in this investment, paid for in small monthly installments, 
will bring you an average return of 25 per cent on your money during the 
period of payment and will then bring you $100 a month for more than a 
lifetime. 

Our literature explains our plan fully and concisely. It proves every 
statement. We will hurry it to you immediately on request; a postal card 
will bring it. 


Conservative Rubber Production Company 


112 PARROTT BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


oo Bs 8 0 0 
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IMPERIAL SETTLEMENTS - GOVERNMENT. 
LAND ~ SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Largest Irrigation System in the United States 
Most Abundant Supply of Water and at Lowest price 
Government Land $1.25 per Acre 


Water Rights, $15 to $20 an Acre—Easy Terms 
Water Cheapest on Pacific Coast 
Land Most Fertile in World 


CROPS FOR 1902 One Crop, $40 an Acre; two Crops, $60 to $80 
an Acre. System to cover 500,000 Acres. 175,000 Acres 
now under Canal System. 


Southern Pacific Branch Railroad now in operation and trains running to 
Imperial 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION—Send for “‘Album of Imperial Settlements.’’? The 
“Imperial Catechism,” and also the Illustrated Pamphlet ‘‘From Desert to Garden,” con- 
taining about 1,000 names of land owners. 


Address 


IMPERIAL LAND CO 
224 Stowell Block Los Angeles California 
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$70 


$4 Down 
$4 per Month 
No Interest 
No Taxes 
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25% Guaranteed Increase 
For $4 down and $4 per 
month until paid for, we 
sell you a regular Pasa- 
DENA Vita Tract Lot, 
full size, 50x150 feet, fac- 
ing on 80-foot avenre, sub- 
ject to the following guar- 
antees from us: If, at the 
expiration of one year 
from purchase, this $70 
lot is not worth $87.50— 
or 25 per cent increase— 
based on the price at 
which our corps of sales- 
men will then be selling 
similar lots, we will re- 
fund all of the money you 
have paid us with 6 per 
cent interest additional. 














RUSSELL SAGE 





If Russell Sage Told You 


That You Could Make a Fortune 
in Suburban Real Estate— 


(especially when it costs 
you only $4 down and $4 
a month) wouldn’t you be 
impressed? Well, listen! 
That’s just what Mr. Sage 
did say in the New York 
World of September 28, 
1902: 

“Young man, buy real es- 
tate, especially acre prop- 
erty, in the outlying bor- 
oughs, and then work hard 
at your usual awvocation. 
Your real estate purchases 
will make your old age 
comfortable.” 

RUSSELL SAGE. 








FREE TRIP TO LOS ANGELES 


As a guarantee of good faith, we agree with all persons living west of Chicago, 
to pay you in cash the cost of your railroad fare to Los Angeles and return, if you 


visit our property and find one word of this circular a misrepresentation. 


Those 


living farther away we will pay a proportion equal to round-trip Chicago ticket. 


Our property is located immediately adjoining the city limits of Los Angeles— 


it is therefor a very significant fact when Mr. Sage says: “Buy real estate, especially 
acre property in the outlying boroughs.” Think of it! The PasapEna Vitus Tract 
is only fifteen minutes’ ride by electric car to the business center of Los Angeles. 


OUR GUARANTEE: Remember, your purchase is made with the distinct un- 
derstanding that we will refund all money paid us, with 6 per cent interest added if, 
after visiting Los Angeles within one year, it is found that we have misrepresented 
our proposition in the slightest particular. 


Our Restrictions are: No Saloons; No Shanties; No Factories 


CARLSON INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(Incorporated under the laws of California.) Capital, $100,000 
114 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 





s@ Unusual opportunities to a limited number of energetic men of unquestioned 
reputation to act as our permanent representatives in their own community. Write 
us for particulars. 
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The Home Seekers’ Mecca 
Shasta County : 
yw i 


Y 
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The most prosperous, the best 
opportunities for home seekers 
of any county in the State. 


ox 
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Lands, $2.50 to $100 an acre. 
Fruit, Grazing, Farming Lands. 


The LEADING COUNTY 
IN MINERAL OUTPUT 
in the State. 
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Opportunities Awaiting Investors! 














Shasta County Board of Trade 
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REDDING, CALIFORNIA : 
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TWENTY FOUR MILES | 
FOR TWENTY FIVE CENTS 


ON THE SANTA CLARA AND 
AN JOSE ELECTRIC RAILWA 


fd 












Passing through Santa Clara and San Jose 
to Alum Rock Park. A delightful ride replete 
with scenic effects. A natural park whose wonders 
are not exceeded by any in California. Hot and 
cold mineral waters. Turkish baths and the largest 
sulphur swimming bath in the United States. For 
further particulars address 


H. CENTER, manacer 


San Jose and Santa Clara Electric Railway Co, 


FIRST AND SANTA CLARA STREETS 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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OF CALIFORNIA'S 
LEY 


OBSERVATORY 


ISSION SANTA 


FOR DETAILS ADDRESS 
HOTEL VENDOME, 


GEORGE P. SNELL, MANAGcA 
SAN JQGE, CALIFORNIA 
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Members ot tne San Jose Real Estate Agents’ Association 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


San Jose, county seat of fruitful Santa Clara County, and one of the 
miles south of San Francisco, metropolis of California, with which it is connected by 
It is an ideal city for homes, with an ideal climate for comfort the year through. 


is situated fift 
three railway lines. 


rettiest cities in the world, 


It is the center of a vast —— region—the Santa Clara = ome by is the famed Lick 
a 


Observatory on Mount Hamilton, and 
tured and thrifty community. 


ere ate schools and colleges an 


the surroundings of a cul- 





JOHNSON & TEMPLE 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS, MORTGAGE LOANS 


Santa Clara Valley, Orchard Homes, 
City Property, Stock Ranches, Etc. 

Ss al attention given to renting 
and full charge taken of property 
for absent owners 


419 HAYWARD BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


12 NORTH FIRST STREET 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 


FOSS & HICKS COMPANY 


Dealers in Orchards, Vineyards, Stock 
Ranches, Grain Lands, Houses and Lots, 
Business Property. 


Fullest information gladly given. 
45 West Santa Clara Street 
SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 
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Adjoining property 
of Stanford Univer- 
sity on the south: 
first-class soil for prunes, apricots, peaches and 
cherries; beautiful location, overlooking the entire 
Santa Clara Valley and the bay; sheltered from the 
trade winds by the Santa Cruz range of mountains; 


TAAFFE RANCH 


magnificent homes being erected; fifteen minutes’ 
drive from Mountain View; free mail delivery; price 
for short time longer, from $40 to $75 per acre. Write 
for full information, catalogues and maps. 


W. E. GROSSMAN, Sole Agent, 


Business done on business 
principles. bE 
Correspondence solicited. 


JOS. H. RUCKER & CO. 


Established 1874 


(a corporation) 


REAL ESTATE, LOANS, INSURANCE, RENTS 


Cor. Second and Santa Clara Streets 
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42 East Santa Clara St. San Jose, Cal. SAN JOSE * CALIFORNIA 7 
— e 
oe 

™ PRACTICAL ORCHARDISTS THE GREAT ® 
a i having f d ‘ bal 
eo SAN MARTIN RANCHO g 
= the best in the valley, in choice location at & 
— rai. acre. Fine, healthy orchards $350 NOW OFFERED IN 10 ACRE TRACTS - 
ze RICH SOIL OF SANTA CLARA VALLEY EB 
* Orchard and Suburban Homes our Specialty AT $100 AN ACRE & 
+ $14.14 a month will buy 10 acres. Address = 
m GASE BROS., Real Estate Brokers SANTA CLARA VALLEY LAND co. — 
- 17 WEST SANTA CLARA ST. SAN JOSE, CAL. 634 Market St. San Francisco, Cal. a 
& & 
:— : 
@ SURETY BONDS REAL ESTATE z 
M@ HOUSE RENTING FIRE INSURANCE G AR DEN SPOT | 
- ACCIDENT INSURANCE LIFE INSURANCE - 
=z Grand old ranches in subdivisions of & 
@ 5, 10 or 20 acres, $75.00 to $150.00 per e 
= JAS. W. REA & CO. acre. Beautiful orchard homes, . 
: nmnanned — —e for description . 
. & 

@ We handle only REALTY BARGAINS & 
+ Our Phone is MAIN 93 Ww. S. ORVIS, — 
— Cor. Santa Clara and Market Sts. San Jose 7 North First St., San dose, Cal. 4 
& = 
DPRRESRERRE HARKER EER ELLER e Ye oh ee RRR Ee RS 
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SAN JOSE 


AND THE 


SANTA CLARA VALLEY 


“In the good old summer time” you will find this valley the coolest and most 
pleasant retreat in all California. No scorching hot winds ever sweep this valley ; 
no fogs make the atmosphere heavy and depressing. “Climate” is not all, but we 
have both climate and productions. 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERGE 


Il. B. McMAHILL, SECRETARY 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


See our book— 
Productions, Climate.” 
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The cream of the world- 
famous Santa Clara Val- 
ley is in the vicinity of 
Mountain View. For book- 
let containing full and re- 
liable information concern- 
ing this beautiful and fer- 
tile section, write to the 





Michig 


taygara Falis Route.” 


FOUR 
FAST TRAINS BOARD OF TRADE 


In both directions, between Cu1caGo if 3 MOUNTAIN VIEW 

and Detroit, and N1acara Fatts, ; SANTA CLARA COUNTY 
Burrato, New York, Boston, and , ; 
Eastern points, with finest equipment 6 zi CALIFORNIA 
of Through Sieeping,Dining 
and Buffet-Library Cars. 


All day trains stop five minutes 


at Falls View, directly overlook- J" N. B—;Mountain View is only six 
ing Niagara Falls. I 


Send 6 cents postage for NIAGARA FALLS miles from STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
ILLUSTRAT TED WwW. RUGGLES. F and one hour from San Francisco, on the 


Gen’l Phe Ticket Agent, : PO is. Coast Line of the Southern Pacific. 
CHICAGO. ? v 














Mountain View 
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LIFE IS SHORT RETAIN YOUR YOUTH 


GO TO 


French Lick 


AND 


West Baden Springs 


IN THE HIGHLANDS OF SOUTHERN INDIANA, oN THE 





Rest for the Weary Health for the Ill Recreation for All 


The remedial properties of the various Springs at these famous resorts 
are world renowned for chronic ailments of Stomach, Liver, Kidneys 
and Bowels. You drink the waters—nature does the rest. 


Excursion Rates and Good Train Service from All Parts of the Country 


HOTEL RATES range from $8 up to $35 _ week, Se free use of waters. 
Accommodations from the plain boarding-house up to the finest apartments and 
service to be obtained in the best metropolitan hotels. 


Booklet telling all about the waters and giving list of the 
hotels and boarding-houses with their rates sent free. 
CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, ADDRESS FRANK Jd. REED, 
Traffic Manager General Passenger gent 


MONON ROUTE, CHICAGO 
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* The Central County of the Sacramento Valley; the center of the Great Fruit 
Belt of the State; the garden spot of California. 

Money made in small orchards and vineyards. Unimproved land $60 to $85 
per acre. 

Work for all in the orchards, canneries, packing-houses and on the farms. 

Cheap colonist rates to Sutter County until June 15, 1903. 

For particulars write 


SUTTER BOARD OF TRADE, YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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’ THE RECOGNIZED....... 








HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


ARMY, NAVY 
wo TOURISTS 


























If you want to be well taken care of while visiting 
San Francisco 


stor at THE QCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


American and European Plan 
Major Wm. B. Hooper, Prop. Ge». K. Hooper, Manager 


Special attention paid to the reservation of 
rooms by mail 








YARDS: 


RED BLUFF 
CORNING 


ORLAND, Giena County 
WOODLAND, Yolo County 
MAXWELL, Colusa County 


CHICO 

BIGGS Butte County 
GRIDLEY 

YUBA CITY, Sutter County 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Cor. Fourth and Channel Sts. 


} Tehama County 








Sierra Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LUMBER, DOORS 
WINDOWS, BLINDS, Etc. 


FRUIT BOXES Specialty : 
and DRYING TRAYS SUGAR PINE LUMBER 
Saw Mills at Lyonsville and West Branch 


Door Factory, Box Factory and Planing Mill at Ked Bluff 
Box Factory and Planing Mill at Chico 

















LOOK 


at this paper on which SUNSET MAGAZINE 
is printed. It is furnished by us. All of the 
best periodicals in the State—or nearly all— 


get their paper at our place. All kinds of paper and all of the best. 


BONESTELL, RICHARDSON & CO., Inc. 


Corner SANSOME and SACRAMENTO STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





G. C. Hyatt, President INCORPORATED 1899 
A. L. FARRINGTON, Secretary STOCK 0 


IRON and BRASS CASTINGS 


Engines, Boilers, Well Boring, Reclamation Machinery, Water Main Fittings 
Improved Dredgers, Mining Machinery 


Office and Works, 25 N. California Street, STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 





in Santa Clara Valley. Richest eo 
Valley on Earth. Only $100 an Acre—$14.1 CHICAGO, ILL. 
— a Aw 4" —z 5 - Acre 

omes, inutes from San Francisco. 
Great Oaks. $1250 Each. San Mateo Co. IS $1.00 THE YEAR 


General Farms. Catalogue Mailed Free. 


6, €. M. WOOSTER 


e 
ay, COMPANY 


<T street, SAY 


S 
& ing publication in the country. 
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Che Golfers’ 
10-Acre Tracts, Rich Fruit and Vine Land, In a q a Zi n "4 


Near Depot, Two Hours from San Francisco, 


And is the only exclusively golf- 


SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY 
o ) 
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Why Not By a WW AALNDUT GROVE in California? 
THE SAFEST AND SUREST MONEY-MAKER IN THE STATE 


45 acres in walnuts; 30 acres in bearing; 10 acres apricots in full bearing; 15 acres alfalfa land. Title perfect. 
Churches and good schools convenient. 25 miles from Los Angeles and one-half mile from railroad station. 
Rural mail delivery, telephone, etc. Fair buildings and unlimited water supply. One of the very best ranches in the 


state and the ideal place fora home. Price, $35,000. 


Returns 10 per cent net and will increase to double the 


present production. For further particulars address J. B. NEFF. Anaheim, Orange County, California. 











THE FAME OF 


Jackson’s Napa Soda 


California’s foremost mineral water, 
was old when the state was young. 
From it Napa Valley Town and 
County took their name. It is 
unsurpassed as a table beverage. 








FOR SALE EVERYWHERE TRY IT 





THE YOUNG & SWAIN 
BAKING COMPANY 





Operate a machine bread bakery 
in a manner insuring cleanliness in 
production and excellence of bread 





213 SUTTER STREET 
2229-2239 GEARY STREET 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 














A CHANCE FOR 
A BRIGHT BOY 


To go into BUSINESS for HIMSELF 
I want a bright, energetic boy in every 


town to represent me. It requires NO 
CAPITAL. [ will furnish EVERYTHING 


ONE DAY’S WORK A MONTH 
will earn you a snug little income 
Write for my interesting book, 
“Smalley’s Little Business Men.” 


VICTOR H. SMALLEY 
Saint Paul, Minn. 
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| WANT BOYS) 


TO WORK FOR ME THIS 
SUMMER 














If you will spend one day each month in my 


employ I will guarantee you a nice little in- 
come; enough to keep you in “spending money” 
foramonth. The work is pleasant and out-of- 

oors. ... Build up a business of YOUR OWN, 
I will start you free of any cost and will con- 
stantly advise you in your work......... 


Write for my interesting book, 
‘‘Smalley’s Little Business Men.” 


VICTOR H. SMALLEY 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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CURERS OF ‘‘OUR CHOICE HAMS” 





LEON BLUM 


Roth, Blum & Go, 


PORK AND 
PROVISION 
PACKERS 


Office, 201-203 California St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


DANIEL ROTH 








HIGHEST PRICE PAID FOR HOGS 








PHONE BLUE 226 


Residence: - 979 DOLORES STREET 


BENNETT’S 
Concert Band 


GEO. W. BENNETT, Leader 








Office: 126 KEARNY ST., San Francisco 


PHONE BusH 478 














In its 26th Year The Rural Californian Six Months 25c. 


A large monthly magazine, devoted to Agricultural, Horticultural and Rural Pursuits, showing 


the wonderful development of the Pacific Coast. 


Beautifully illustrated, well edited and artistically 


printed on fine book paper. An encyclopedia of information for colonists. Address, 
THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, Rooms 6 and 7, Temple Block, Los Angeles, California 








IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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HOTEL LYNDON 








Situated in the Santa Clara Valley, nine 
miles from San Jose. Delightful climate; 
excellent accommodations; easy of access 
by Narrow Gauge or Market-street ferry 
or Broad Gauge at Third and Townsend 








appress J, P. MOGENSON, Proprietor 
LOS GATOS, CALIFORNIA 
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JOHN FINN METAL WORKS 


SAN FRANCISCO AND SEATTLE 
BABBITT METALS, SOLDERS AND GALVANIZING 
313-315 Howard Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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YATES & CO. 
PAINTS, OILS AND VARNISHES 


117-119 MARKET STREET 
SAA TREANRCIS CC® 
EXPORT BUSINESS SOLICITED 








For Orchard, Grain or Grazing Land AT LOW PRICES 


with irrigating facilities, 
enquire of BANK OF WOODLAND, at Woodland, Yolo County, California 
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SANTA CLARA COUNTY CALIFORNIA 
55 MILES TO SAN FRANCISCO 
lO MILES TO SAN JOSE 
10 TRAINS DAILY 





“The Gem City of the Foothills 
of Santa Cruz Mountains.” 


“The Most Beautiful Situation 
in California.” 


Produces the finest fruits of Santa 
Clara County, with utmost regularity, 
in greatest variety, at good profit. 


Oranges, Lemons, Limes, Cherries, 
Apricots, Peaches, Prunes, Apples, 
Pears, Figs, Grapes, Walnuts, 
Almonds, -ete. 


A Delightful Summer and Winter 
Climate. 
No frost, no snow, no oppressive 
heat, no violent storms, no irriga- 
tion necessary. 


An Ideal Place of Residence, a 
Resort Town 
of prominence, a good business 
place, a promising location for 
manufacturing, American com- 
munity, up-to-date, improvements, 
broad and narrow gauge railways. 


Address 


BOARD OF TRADE 


LOS GATOS, SANTA CLARA GOUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
335 PINE STREET 
MUNICIPAL RAILWAY anno CORPORATION 
BONDS 


SELECT CALIFORNIA SECURITIES FOR INVESTORS 
GEO. A. BATCHELDER, MANAGER 








Special accommodations for Traveling Men. 
Headquarters for Mining Men. 


The only Strictly European Plan Hotel in 
San Francisco. 








Lick House 


. W. KINGSBURY 


odin and Manager 


Corner Sutter and Montgomery Streets 
San Francisco, - - California 





The only Fire Proof Hotelin San Francisco. 
A Modern Hotel Newly Fitted Throughout. 
Center of Business District. 

Convenient to All Car Lines. 








REMOVAL 


0. W. NORDWELL 
Tailor 


Will remove from 117 MONTGOMERY STREET 
and will occupy second floor of new building, 
S. E. corner Bush and Kearny Streets 


ENTRANCE 


385 BUSH STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








BRASS AND BELL FOUNDRY 








W. T. GARRATT & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Brass and Iron Goods 


For WATER, 


STEAM and GAS 


PUMPS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
138 TO 142 FREMONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Catalogue Mailed upon Application 
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Elevation, 2700 feet. 
Twenty miles from Ager 
on the Cal. & O. route. 
Hunting, fishing and 
scenery unsurpassed 
Hot, swimming, steam, 
sulphur and mud baths. 
Open all the year. 
Further particulars upon 
application. 
















EDSON BROS. 


Proprietors 


Beswick, Siskiyou Co. 
California 
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An Abundant Permanent Irrigation Supply 


IS ASSURED FOR THE SALT RIVER VALLEY WITH THE 
BUILDING OF THE 


Tonto Dam and Reservoir 


J. O. DUNBAR 


Commissioner of Immigration for Maricopa County, Arizona 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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YY ! aie? DID 
EY’ WE ) 

QUOTE 
THEM ?” 


Carbon-copy inaccur- 
acy and letter-press mus- 
siness should have 
no place inthe 
modern __ business 
organization. Any 
failure to make the same 
corrections on the carbon- 
copy which were made in 
the original letter leaves 
you completely ata loss to 
know the exact contents 
of the original. 


GET A‘‘Y AND E”’ 
RAPID ROLLER 


LETTER COPIER. $33 DELIVERED 
It is a simple, speedy ; 

machine which shows —_e vals. i ami 

every alteration in the ates. 

original paper. Your! Write for catalogue 

stenographer can operate | «93 pa.” 

it as easily as can a husky - 

office boy, and it will copy a letter faster than it 

could be folded for mailing. Used by Wells-Fargo 

Ex. and a host of other big corporations. 





Bolton, de Ruyter & Go, 


BANKERS 


AND 


BROKERS 














MEMBERS OF 
THE STOCK AND BOND EXCHANGE 
S. F. PRODUCE EXCHANGE AND CALL BOARD 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


Local, Eastern Stocks, Bonds, Cotton, 
Coffee, Grain and Provisions 


490 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


102 Third Street, Portland, Ore. 





By the way, how do you file your correspond- ——— 
ence? ‘‘Shannon” or “Vertical”? Write today for 
descriptive catalogue. 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO. 
635-9 Mission St. San Francisco, Cal. 


ACETYLENE 


Is the Only PERFECT LIGHT 


OUR ‘‘PACIFIC’’ MACHINE IS NO EXPERIMENT 
Costs nothing to try one. Every machine /ully guaranteed. We 
manufacture plants of any capacity and deal in all kinds of Acetylene 
yr ge oe Burners, Carbide, Stoves, Fixtures and Pipe. 
Will take contracts for piping and fixtures. 


Private leased wires to all principal cities 
North, South and East. 























Our Special Combination Automatic Plants for 
large installations and town lighting have proven a 
complete success. If you are interested write us. 


Pacific Acetylene Gas Company 


11I5E New Montgomery Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MURRAY BROTHERS’ MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOISTING ENGINES FOR. ALL PURPOSES 
MARINE, STATIONARY AND PORTABLE ENGINES 


SOUTHEAST CORNER FOLSOM AND BEALE STREETS SAN FRANCISCO 
TELEPHCNE MAIN 5226 PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO JOBBING AND REPAIRING 


Br al N(j Leather, Cotton, Rawhide, Lace Leather, Etc., Also 
Agents for Rubber Belting, Hose and Packing. 
L. P. DEGEN BELTING COMPANY 


105-107 MISSION STREET —retrrnone mam s2 San Francisco, California 
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Il. LEVY MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 


J. SCHWEITZER & CO. 


WHOLESALE 


Butchers and Meat Jobbers 


NO RETAILING DONE 


416-418 CLAY STREET 


AND 


413-415 MERCHANT STREET 


Between Sansome and Battery, San Francisco Telephone Main 368 





Hotels, Restaurants and Shipping Supplies a Specialty 














NEVILLE & CO. Bags and Bagging 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


TENTS, AWNINGS, COVERS 


Cotton Duck and Sheetings, Twines, Nets 
and Hammocks, Water Proof Goods, GOLD 
MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE 


27 to 33 California Street SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

















“Gunn” Sectional 
BOOK CASES 


We have the largest and most complete 
assortment of office furniture on the Pa- 





cific Coast. Buying in large quantities as 
we do, enables us to give our patrons the 
very best goods at the lowest prices 





Catalogue Free 


GEO. H. FULLER DESK CO. 
646-650 MISSION ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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LE. WHITE LUMBER COMPANY | 


303 CALIFORNIA ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Redwood Lumber Railroad Ties 


ALSO 


Oak Tan Bark an its Extract for Tanners 


(SIGNAL BRAND) 





“AGENCY —— = 


FOR ITS 


PURE OAK TANNIN BOILER COMPOUND 
THE AMERICAN OIL & PAINT COMPANY 


19 SPEAR STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Power Transmissions 

















SHAPTING : PULLEYS 
HANGERS 
COUPLINGS Medart el Rim 
COLLARS , All Steel Split 
BOXES “ ae Wood Split 




















MEESE and GOTTERIED COFIPANY 


167 Fremont Street, San Francisco 
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* AGENTS AGENTS 
AUSTRALIAN DISPATCH LINE ALLIANCE MARINE anp GENERAL 
te OF ASSURANCE CO., LIMITED 4 
CLIPPER SHIPS (OF LONDON) 


J. J. MOORE & CO. 
' Shipping and General Commission Merchants 


¥ 
IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


418 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


RA ate RA KA te at. 
* e * i 


A. B. C. 


CODES USED y ay a CABLE ADDEESS * 
WATKIN’S CLIFFMOORB 


SCOTT’S 
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* SPECIALTIES 
4 LUMBER AND COAL 


2. SS 2. ah. 
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‘BARTLETT 
SPRINGS 





The greatest mountain health and 
pleasure resort on the Pacific Coast. 
A delightful spot to spend your va- 
cation. 

Here the sick will regain health, 
the weary find rest and the pleasure 
seeker have an enjoyable outing. 

HOTEL RATES—$12 to $17.50 
per week. Housekeeping cottages, 
$3 to $15 per week. 

AMUSEMENTS—Music, dancing, 
billiards, shuffleboard, ping-pong, ten- 
nis, bowling, croquet, riding, swim- 
ming, hunting and fishing. Shady 
walks and drives. 

BATHS—Hot water, vapor, tub, 
mineral, etc., with competent mas- 
seurs in attendance. 

Write to J. E. McMAHAN, man- 
ager, BARTLETT SPRINGS, CAL. 

Or call at 2 SUTTER STREET, 
San Francisco. 
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The Westminster 


American and 
European plans 


Every modern comfort and conve- 
nience that can be found in any hotel 
and at the most reasonable price. 

The quiet comfort and absence of 
confusion is a noticeable feature of 
this hotel. Evidence of the masterly 
manner in which the minutest details 
have been taken up and dealt with are 
apparent throughout the whole house, 
every attention being given to make 
the guest feel perfectly at home and 
at ease. 


Corner Fourth 


and Main Sts. Los Angeles 


F. 0. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 
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Tourist Cars to Chicago 


Rock Island tourist sleeping cars run through to 
Chicago and to hundreds of places besides Chicago— 
Omaha, Kansas City, Des Moines, St. Paul, Minne- 


apolis, St. Louis, Memphis, etc. 


Chicago to Boston. 


Connecting cars, 


Most complete system of tourist cars across the 


continent. 


F. W. Tuompson, G. W 


€ Choice of routes—“ Southern,” via E] Paso; 
“Scenic,” via Salt Lake City and Colorado Springs. 

Six personally conducted excursions every week. 
Folder giving full information mailed on request. 
Tickets at Southern Pacific ticket offices. 


Rock Island 
SVAN (aT 


~ Aa 
623 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE CELEBRATED 


“Cannon BaLL” THE 


ole acne, Sama KELSO 


ST. LOUIS ano EL PASO ————— 








WITH THROUGH SLEEPER TO LOS ANGELES COUPLER 


4 IMPORTANT GATEWAYS 


The new, up-to-date, all 
steel coupler having a positive 
‘‘lock-set’’? making it un- 
necessary to lock up the 
uncoupling lever. 

The ‘‘lock-set’’ also acts 
a *‘lock-to-the-lock’’ when 
NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS coupled. 


BEST PASSENGER SERVICE 





Manufactured Exclusively by 


TEXAS The MeConway & Torley Co. 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOK ON TEXAS—FREE Pittsburgh, Pa. 





E. P. TURNER 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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~ |WEST, COAST, WIRE IRON, |WORKS, - APPLICATION 


a 19 FREMONT, ‘ST, SAN FRANC ‘ISCO j 


7 == seseed West Coast Wire & Iron Works 


AP PRES MS 17 AND 19 FREMONT STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








SIDEWALKS | iT 1s BOOK | Vi'é rowing nth @ NSAT ON 
THE OF NEW YORK | THE BIG you want Pune svar a "a 


INTENSE ILLUSTRATIONS INCOMPARABLY ENTERTAINING 
Sent, charges paid, to any address for TEN CENTS (stamps or silver). 


The VICTORIA PUBLISHING CO., 48 Lexington Avenue, White Plains, N. Y. 


O’BRIEN & SPOTORNO 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Poultry and Game, Butter, Cheese and Eggs 
STALLS 3, 4, 5, 6, 37, 38 and 39 CALIFORNIA MARKET 
California Street Entrance Private Exchange 515 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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HOLT BROS.’ ()RIGINAL LINK BELT 


COMBINED HARVESTER 
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SWDE HILL COMBINED HARVESTER IN THE FIELD 


The most Economical Implement yet produced for the harvesting of cereals 
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STOCKTON IMPROVED 


SCRAPER 








Leveling Land, Making Roads, Levee Building, 
Railroad Work and IRRIGATING DITCHES 


Traction Sethe for Freighting, Logging, Plowing, Harvesting ; Sarven, 


Patent and Plain Wood Hub Wheels, Made Specially for This Climate 


ALSO DEALERS IN 








Bar Iron, Steel, Chain, Gas Pipe, Link Belting, Leather and 
Rubber Belting, Hardwood Lumber, Blacksmiths’, Miners’ and 
For particulars address 


Lumbermen’s Supplies 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING CO. 
PTO Ch TON, CALE OR NIT A 


REPRESENTED BY BRANCH OFFICE AND STORE 
WALLA WALLA 


HOLT BROS. CO. 
30 AND 32 MAIN ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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* A. W. Fiero D. W. McNaugher 
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ROBERT W. HUNT & CO, 


BUREAU OF INSPECTION 
TESTS AND CONSULTATION 


GUAYMAS 


ate 


on the 


Sunset 
Route 


| 
; 
| Great Winter Resort 


So. a. RA at. KA 
- 


71 Broadway, NEW YORK 
31 Norfolk House, LONDON 
1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 


Me 

, 

a 

* Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURGH Paradise for Sportsmen 
i. 

i. 

. 
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INSPECTION OF 


Rails and Fastenings, Cars, Locomo- 
tives, Pipe, etc., Bridges, 
Buildings and other 
Structures 


For beautifully illustrated pamphlet on 

SONORA, THE EMPIRE STATE 

OF THE WEST MEXICAN COAST, 
send ten cents to 


2. —_: — e— * 2 oh 


J. A. NAUGLE 
General Passenger Agent 
SONORA RAILWAY 


? 
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Chemical and Physical Laboratories 


ot 
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& Reports and Estimates on Properties 
and Processes 


Guaymas - Mexico 


Oo 
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ic] if you are figuri n moving to acific 
This IS of Interest to You Mat We aot os caents for tet ag a 


their household goods either West or East. Send for map of California free. 
Write for rates. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 


325A Dearborn Street A18 Montgomery Street A338 South Broadway 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE CHICAGO @® ALTON RY. 
“THE ONLY WAY” 


The perfectly managed, personally conducted Judson-Alton Excursions from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic Coast are operated over this line between Kansas City and 
Chicago, St. Louis and Peoria. Also perfect connections are made at Kansas City and 
St. Louis with all lines from the Pacific Coast. Ask the agent to ticket you over The 
Chicago @ Alton and secure the luxury of Perfect Passenger Service. 


PIP CARLY fone cccate Californie 
AGENTS FOR ORANGE VALE COLONY TRACTS 


Ten-acre tracts, planted and unplanted; 2000 acres in deciduous fruits; 
400 acres in oranges. Tracts from $1000 up. 

Orange Vale has a splendid irrigation system, magnificent views, good land, 
churches and schools, and good roads. Write us for maps and circulars. 

Send for our catalogue, “HOMES IN THE HEART OF CALIFORNIA.” 

Agents for Rosedale Colony Tract, situated in Placer County, California. 
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BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


SH ah eth = athe Hoth Hook peo eee pete petet 


Single Expansion and Compound Locomotives 














BROAD aNd NARROW GAUCE LOCOMOTIVES MINE, FURNACE ann COMPRESSED AIR LOCOMOTIVES 
LOCOMOTIVES PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO LOGGING AND PLANTATION SERVICE 
ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES WITH WESTINGHOUSE MOTORS 
ELECTRIC CAR TRUCKS WITH OR WITHOUT MOTORS 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO, 


Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 
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Gloves 
Suspenders 
Laces 
Ribbons 
Dress Goods 
Velvets 
Silks 
Flannels 
Oil Cloths 
Cottons 
Linens, etc. 
Blankets 
Calicoes 
Umbrellas 
Cutlery 
Shawls 
Notions 


Smokers’ Articles 
Stationery 
Underwear 


Hosiery White Goods 





Murphy, Grant & Go. 


IMPORTERS OF 


STAPLE and FANCY 


DRY GOODS 


Manufacturers of 


FURNISHING GOODS 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 


THE “NEVER-RIP” OVERALL 
BEST IN THE WORLD 


COR. SANSOME AND BUSH STREETS 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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10,000 CUBIC FEET OF WATER A SECOND FLOWS OVER THIS DAM 
SOURCE OF IRRIGATION FOR 260,000 ACRES 
THE LAND OWNS THE WATER AND IN PERPETUITY 


STANISLA US COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


ADDRESS BOARD OF TRADE, MODESTO, FOR FULL INFORMATION 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. The Illinois Central also maintains double daily’ 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 


6 a a 2 
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In connection with the Southern Pacific and connecting lines the 
Illinois Central runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles through 


TOURIST SLEEPING CARS THE YEAR ROUND 


HIGAGO 


via NEW ORLEANS; 


ALSO VIA NEW ORLEANS TO 
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AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 

J.T. HARAHAN, 24 Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 

M. 0. MARKHAM, Ass’t Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’l Pase’r Agent. 
REAGEELE DE EKEHELE GO EE SEH KH RHR RRREEEREEEHERRE 
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Why Not Buy This Fertile Farm 
IN CALIFORNIA? 


About 130 acres of deep alluvial soil; fourteen artesian wells, twelve-room dwelling 
house, five cottages and several outbuildings. Just the place for Seep Rarsine, for 
Tosacco, or for ALFALFA and Dairying. A DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE THE YEAR AROUND. 
Abundance of fruit; also timber for fuel. Rural delivery; within 100 miles of San Fran- 
cisco; in the heart of the famous Santa Clara Valley. A thrifty man can MAKE A ForRTUNE 
on a farm like this. It is for sale, cheap. For details address, 

C. S. AIKEN, care Bohemian Club, San Francisco, California. 


PEELE EEEEE EEE EERE ob cbdebichb ebb hbo 
LOTS IN THE NEW TOWN SITE OF NEWMARK 


Four miles east of city limits of Los Angeles, now on sale. Only 
twenty minutes by the Salt Lake Railroad from Los Angeles to 
Newmark. Water mains laid and streets graded. 

Price of lots 50x 125 to an alley, $250 to $500. For further 
particulars apply or write to 


JAMES R. COLLINS, Exclusive Agent 








221 WEST FOURTH ST. - - - - LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Desirable Lands for Sale 


in Northern, Central and Southern California 


APPLY TO —— 


JOHN W. HOWELL, 526 California St., San Francisco, California 


* 
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Board of Directors 


Monterey Investment Company « » 2:52: 


i. Carr, Cashier 
(INCORPORATED) Botscu, Secretary 


W. W. JAMES 
Our business is selling property in and about 
Monterey and throughout the county. We make Insurance Real Estate Abstracting Money Loaned 
a specialty of negotiating a and of caring 








for property of non-residents Houses for Rent Collections Made Notaries Public 
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ANDREW WOLF, PRESIDENT F. M. WEST, VICE-PRESIDENT W. W. WESTBAY, SECRETARY: 


San Joaquin Valley Realty Co. 


140 EAST MAIN STREET, STOCKTON, CAL. 


San Joaquin Valley Lands for sale in Tracts of 10, 20, 30, 40, 60 and 100 and larger 
acreage suitable for Fruit, Alfalfa and Grain and Grapes 


A large portion of said land is covered by Irrigation Canals with plenty of water. 
Long Time and Easy Terms 


Address, SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY REALTY C€0., STOCKTON, CAL. 
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‘Eureka Slate Company 


Miners and Manufacturers of 


Unexcelled 
Roofing Slate 


Office Third Floor Crocker Building SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Quarries, EI Dorado County, Cal. 


Estimates and samples furnished intending builders on application. 
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Redwood Mills, Pine Mills, 
HUMBOLDT, CAL. TACOMA, WASH. 


THE CHARLES NELSON CoO. 


Wholesale Lumber 








Shipping and Commission 
6 CALIFORNIA STREET 


Telephone Drumm 22 SAN FRANCISCO 
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Look at the Assortment of Goods Carried By One House = 


Sees 
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BOILERS, CREAMERY 
ENGINES, GOODS AND 
HOISTS, ETC. SUPPLIES 
REFRIGERATING AGRICULTURAL 
PLANTS, IMPLEMENTS 
BLOWERS, ETC. AND EXTRA PARTS 
CASTINGS FOR ALL WIRE, NAILS 
CLASSES OF WORK AND ROPE 


















CELEBRATED 


LUGER_ PISTOL 


VEHICLES HARDWA RE. 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS CUTLERY, GUNS, PISTOLS, ETC. 


FARM wacons BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 


BAKER X% HAMILTON 


San Francisco, Sacramento, Los Angeles, Portland, Or., New York 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES, STATING CLASS OF GOODS 
oe oherfoodefostenteotecfestonteofeafestoofeotesfesfontesfeateateoteofesterfeofeofeaterte oeofeoferteofeote ofeeteofesfesteateoteotesteateeofesfeste seal oeofefeateateofeateotesfecteatesterte 
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JOHN HACKETT, MANAGER 


Pacific Coast Dredging & Reclamation Company 


5 MARKET STREET 
Tug Boat,“ WALTER HACKETT” —_— Tel. Main 664 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





If you want to keep in touch with these two live subjects, which President 
Roosevelt considers “the most vital of the internal questions of the United States,” 
you should be a subscriber to FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION. 

FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION is a magazine that should be of special interest 

in the West. The articles are from experts on the subjects treated, and the 

illustrations are photographic halftones. The magazine is published in 


AND Washington and has the advantage of intimate connection with the Govern- 
s oe ment. It is well edited and rapidly gaining the confidence of those persons 
whose interests are identified with forestry and irrigation.—Denver Post. 
Subscription price, $1.00 a year. Sample copy free if you mention SuNspEr. 


Address FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION. Atlantic Building, Washington. D. C. 











bTRICYCLE | [imran 2 


We manufacture Tricydes, 
Tricycle Chairs, Invalids’ 
Rolling Chairs and Hos- 
pital Appliances. If you 
‘require some means of gei- 
ting around and have tried 
other machines with only 














indifferent success, send for 

our catalogue and see what : 

sce caw do: for you. \ RESIDENT OF . -B, AITKEN 
3 TEHAMA COUN ¥ Pioneer Real Estate Dealer 

2018 MARKET ST, $4 fancisee SINCE 1858 CORNING, CALIFORNIA 











Go. W. Scort, Pres. J. R. Wispom, Gen’l Mgr. W. W. VAN ARSDALE, Vice-Pres. 


| SCOTT & VAN ARSDALE 
: LUMBER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


MILLS AT McCLOUD CAPACITY, 90,000,000 FEET PER ANNUM 


Yards at McCloud, Ash Creek and Upton, California 





Main Yard San Francisco, Fifth and Brannan Streets, - M. HARRIS, Manager 
Main Yard Stockton, Center and Sonora Streets, - M. J. GARDNER, Manager 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
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Glendon Flange Tie Plate 


FOR SALE BY 


The C. B. Kaufman Railway Supply Co, 


69 WELLS FARGO BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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DOW PUMPS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


GEO, E. DOW PUMPING ENGINE CO, 


179 First STREET San FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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PELTON WATER WHEELS 





PPPPP LP 


All persons interested in water power should send 
for our 88-page book on the Pelton system. This book 
supplies data and other information in regard to the 
utilization of water power under every possible condi- 
tion. Is sent on request. 








PELTON WATER WHEEL CO. 


115 Main St., San Francisco 155 Liberty St., New York 
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Chicago 
St. Paul 


Minneapolis 


Three fast trains daily via the Chicago, Union Pacific and 


North-Western Line to Chicago and the East, over the 
only double-track railway between Chicago and the Missouri 
River. Two trains daily to St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth 


via Omaha and The North-Western Line. 
The Overland Limited, the luxurious, electric-lighted 


daily train across the continent, less than three days 


San Francisco and Portland to Chicago. 
Daily and personally conducted tours in Pullman tourist 
sleeping cars from Los Angeles, San Francisco and Portland to 


Chicago, with choice of routes, afford economical and comfort- 

able means of travel to the East. Pullman tourist sleeping 

cars to St. Paul- Minneapolis also without change. 
Full particulars may be had of any ticket agent of the 


Southern Pacific Co. or on application personally, by telephone 


or by letter to any representative of the 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


. B. KNISKERN, 
seaman TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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If YOU WILL INVESTIGATE 
YOU WILL INVEST 











Send for 


Facts for Investors 
Mailed free 


| i LA ZACUALPA 
Mf 4 RUBBER 


\; Ve A PLANTATION CO. 
The Only Plantation Shipping 
Rubber in Commercial Quantities 


713 Market Street 
San Francisco California 
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ALAMEDA 





Situated on the Eastern Shore 
of the Bay of San Francisco 


A City of Homes 





Fifteen-minute service daily across the beautiful Bay of San Francisco 





POPULATION 20,000 


No finer graded streets and sidewalks in the world. The best sewered city 
in the United States. The surrounding country abounds with beautiful drives 
through the most luxurious fruit orchards in California. School Houses, 
Churches, Carnegie Library, City Hall and Social Clubs, such as Boating, Fish- 
ing, Tennis, Golf and Polo, are of the highest standard. 

If searching for an ideal all-the-year-round climate amidst social and educa- 
tional conditions, communicate with 


Alameda Board of Trade 


ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 


A beautifully illustrated booklet will be mailed to you for the asking. 
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PROPERTY AND MINES OF LA CANANEA FR Jf 
CONSOLIDATED_GOPPER COMPANY pp —Alli 


W.C.GREENE, President: 


THE GREENE 
CONSOLIDATED 
COPPER COMPANY 

EAD OFFICE 


377 BROADWAY / 
EW YORK CITY, NY,USA 


WORKS»? MINES 
LA CANANEA 
SONORA, MEXICO. 


= # ORGANIZED IN MEXICO 
etl 








LA CANANEA, m1) 
SOHORA, ene fe 
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Kilpatrick Bro’s & Collins 








RAILROAD CONTRACTORS 











BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 





























Phenomenal Growth 






Circulation 





In Seattle 
The Pacific Monthly has the largest bona 





The Pacific Monthly is increasing its bona 











fide paid circulation of any weekly or fide paid circulation faster than any other 
monthly periodical distributed” in the office publication—weekly or monthly—on the Pa- 
buildings of the city cific Coast. We are taking in an average of 
The same thing is tree of PORTLAND. 1000 new subscribers a month. Our books 
The same thing is true of TAcoMA. are open to inspection. The Pacific Monthly 
The same thing is true of SPOKANE. is rapidly outstripping every other monthly 
The same thing is true of VaNcouvnr, B. C. publication in the West, and on account of 
The same thing will be true of every lead- its present low rates it offers an unusual 







ing city on the Pacific Coast. opportunity to advertisers. 






THE PACIFIC MONTHLY FOR THE 





PACIFIC COAST, IS OUR SLOGAN 





Rates right down to bedrock. We can SHOW you 
that we have the medium for the Pacific Coast 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY, PORTLAND, OR. 
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GENUINE 
WELLINGTON 


FOR SALE 
BY ALL RELIABLE DEALERS 
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he Journey 
by the 


! Southern Pacific Coast Line 
ss | 


between 

Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Stop over midway at Paso Robles Hot Springs . 
Hotel entirely refitted # Sunshine in abundance 


Hot Sulphur, Hot Mud, Hot Plunge Baths 


na 


» Write W. A. Junker ||| Thos. Cook @ Son, Agents 


~* Lessee and Mgr., Paso Robles, Cal. 621 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE TOTEM 
POLE ROUTE 


LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 











Over 2,000 miles of ever changing’ 
scenery, nowhere else equalled. 
Twenty four hours of summer sunlight 
to view the wonders of Alaska durin: 

a trip on the palatial steamship “SPO 4 
Majestic snow capped mountains. Vast 
fields of ice and gigantic glaciers, 
the standing monuments of prehistoric 
ages. A thousand islands. bays and in- 
lets passed enroute. 

Awe-inspiring, exhilarating, educational. 
Inside passage, sea sickness unknown. 










SIX EXCLUSIVE EXCURSIONS LEAVING- 
TACOMA, SEATTLE AND VICTORIA- 
MAY 26-JUNE 9-23 JULY 7-21-AUG.4: 


Reservations now ang made. Apply to Companys 
offices, any Railroad or Tourist Agent for rates 
and full information. Send 6cents in postage. 
to cover cost of mailing and receive copy ‘All 
the Year Round Tours; beautifully illustrated. 


C.D.DUNAN N 


General Passenger Agent 
10Marketst. SanFrancisco 














” 
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SANTA BARBARA 











HAS MORE ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 
| AND REQUIRES MORE TIME TO 
: VISIT THE DIFFERENT POINTS OF 
INTEREST THAN ANY OTHER SPOT 

IN CALIFORNIA. THE ARLINGTON 
i} HOTEL HAS ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 
FOUR. HUNDRED GUESTS. WITH 
' FORTY ADDITIONAL BATHROOMS 
i, AND NEW PASSENGER ELEVATOR 
IT IS THE MOST ATTRACTIVE AND 
| COMFORTABLE HOTEL IN’ THE 
STATE. THE MANAGEMENT HAS 
; JUST FINISHED THE BEST GREEN 
TURF GOLF LINKS IN SOUTHERN 
| CALIFORNIA, FIVE MINUTES’ STREET 
CAR RIDE FROM THE HOTEL 











; 
DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


‘ E. P. DUNN, PROPRIETOR 
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BYRON HOT SPRINGS 


SNE MIND WINTER BIOUS 


RESORT 


PS 


Hot Mineral Waters and Baths for the Cure of Rheumatism, 
Gout, Sciatica, Chronic Malaria, Etc, 


A new hotel of the highest standard where tourists 
enjoy every comfort and convenience, situated in the semi- 
tropical region of the San Joaquin Valley. On the direct 
line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, sixty-eight miles from 
San Francisco. 

The only real PEAT or MUD BATHS in this Country 

A handsomely illustrated booklet, with analysis of 
waters, will be mailed by addressing 

L. R. MEAD, 
Byron Hot Springs P. O., California 
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, PACIFIC COAST AGENT, : 30 
‘SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA Mon 


“y.c. TOWNSEND, 


| ASSENGER & TICKET ag 
_ gent PI” st.Louis. 














Nestled midst 
the foothills of 
the Santa Cruz 





Homelike com- 
forts, combined 
with unexcelled 








Mountains. service. 
Beautiful beyond Cuisine the 
description. finest. 
Delightful _ cli- Accom moda- 
mate. tions the best. 








Rates, $2.50 per Day and Upwards 


C. F. HENRY, Proprietor LOS GATOS, CALIFORNIA 











Pacific Congress Springs 


SARATOGA 
SANTA CLARA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


A summer hotel with all modern improvements 
in the foothills of the Santa Cruz mountains. 
Opened for season 1903 under new management. 
Convenient to San Francisco, eleven miles from 
San Jose, five miles from Los Gatos, nearest rail- 
road point. Congress Springs mineral waters 
recommended by leading physicians for stomach, 
kidney and liver troubles. 

For further information address 


H. R. RAND, General Manager 
Saratoga, Santa Clara County, California 

















HOTEL ST. NICHOLAS 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 
i f ket, H ’ 
CuOeOe TSE ant indie teats SAN FRANCISCO, GAL. 
A Thoroughly Modern First-Class Hotel 











CONDUCTED BY 


IRA R. ano J. He. DOOLITTLE HOTEL CO. 


H. C. SMITH, Secretary JAS. H. DOOLITTLE, Manager 
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Boulder Creek 


The Natural Gateway to 


THE CALIFORNIA 
STATE REDWOOD PARK 


(Only Eight Miles Distant) 











Situated in Santa Cruz County at terminus of Boulder Creek 
branch, Coast Division, Southern Pacific Railroad, and only 
eighty miles distant from San Francisco. Located in upper 
portion of San Lorenzo Valley at the junction of Boulder 
and Bear creeks with the San Lorenzo River. 


The most beautiful portion of Central California. 
No irrigation required. Crop failures never known. 
Soil specially adapted to grapes and deciduous fruits. 


Unexcelled facilities for investment for the small farmer, capi- 
talist, or the seeker for the ideal country home. 


Delightful climate, the purest of cool mountain water and unex- 
celled transportation facilities. 


Forty minutes by train to the seashore. 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS THE 


Boulder Creek Improvement Society 
BOULDER CREEK, CALIFORNIA 


ISAIAH HARTMAN, President W. S. RODGERS, Sec’y and Treas. 
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Seek a Home in 


Santa Cruz 


County 


Santa Cruz County 
in Central California 








Ideal climate. Beautiful scenery. 
Fertile soil, Abundant crops. 
No irrigation. 


City of Santa Cruz 8,000 popu- 
lation, possesses all modern utili- 
ties. 


Reached by both rail and water 
from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, 








For further information 
write or call upon any 


Southern Pacific Agent 
OR 


Cc. W. Hammer 
Secretary 
of Santa Cruz Board of Trade 
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Don't Miss Seeing the Big Trees 


This famous grove of giant Redwoods lies about six 
miles north of Santa Cruz. These giants of the forest 
are reached by one of the most picturesque driveways in 
California. This highway penetrates to the very heart of 
the mountains, delighting the eye at every turn with some 
exquisite bit of mountain scenery. 

Parties leaving Del Monte, by wiring at our expense 
giving number of people, will be met with carriages at 

epot upon arrival of trains: 

Parties leaving San Francisco or San Jose on narrow 
gauge wishing to stop at the Big Trees, can have car- 
riages meet them at Big Tree Grove, and drive to Santa 
Cruz in time to take the famous Cliff Drive. 

Tickets for this drive can be procured at the Southern 
Pacific Company’s ticket office, 613 Market street, San 
Francisco, or at Del Monte ticket office, Monterey. Address 


HOPKINS & BESSE 


PROPRIETORS CITY STABLES 
Sunset Phone Main 15 SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 














HOTEL ROWARDENNAN 


ALWAYS OPEN 
UNDER ENTIRELY NEW AND PROGRESSIVE MANAGEMENT 


THE STARTING POINT 
FOR THE BIG BASIN 
BEN LOMOND, SANTA CRUZ COUNTY 
A. C. ROSCOE, MANAGER H. F. ANDERSON, PROPRIETOR 
* In the Heart of Santa Cruz Mountains 
oun a fl lew anc one hour’s drive from Glen- 
wood or Santa Cruz; orchard, 
vineyard and garden. Fresh milk, eggs, butter; all kinds of amusements; 


telephone; daily mail. Campers’ tickets to Glenwood, including stage, $3.75 
round trip. Rates, $8.00 to $12.00 per week. 


FRANK R. DANN, Proprietor, GLENWOOD, CAL. 


FREE LIST OF SANTA GRUZ PROPERTIES, sewr ow aretication 


Full information. Correspondence promptly answered 


ROBINSON & CO., Real Estate Agents 
49 PACIFIC AVENUE, SANTA CRUZ, CAL 
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BEAUTIFUL | 


Camp grounds, building sites, hotel 
and cottages. Unrivaled for its natural 
advantages, its beautiful mountain and 
forest scenery, its warm, dry, invigorat- 
ing air and pure water. No winds, no 
fogs. Cottage sites with building restric- 
tions for selected people of the better 
class only. Isolated from all business 
and trade. 


No liquors allowed to be sold. Three 
hours and ten minutes from San Fran- 
cisco. Three trains daily from Santa 
Cruz beach, with very low fares. Watered 
county roads. White Sulphur Springs. 
A limited number of guests taken at 
Minnehaha Cottage. Address 


The BROOKDALE LAND CO. 


Brookdale, Santa Cruz Co., California 











s New, first-class resort, Santa Cruz Moun- 
Cilla tains; hotel, cottages; croquet, lawn tennis, 
billiard rooms, bowling alley, 

amusement hall, electric lights; 


Fontenay table first class; $10, $14 week; 


distance phone. Campers’ return 
tickets, $2.50, Send for circulars. 


J. B. Baesters, Glenwood, California 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN 


WITH EVERY MODERN ADVANTAGE 


That is what we who know consider HAYWARD, ALAMEDA COUNTY, CALIF. 
A town of 2500 people, 20 miles from San Francisco, 15 miles from University 
of California; schools of high standard; most fruitful land under the skies. 
Are you interested? Have you in your mind an ideal place for a home and are 
trying to find the real? Then write for further particulars of this Twentieth Cen- 


tury Paradise. 
BOARD OF TRADB 
Hayward, California 


D N H ON Real Estate, Insurance, Build- 

. ° 9 ing and Loan and Mines 

Have on hand at all times a number of No. 1 properties, farms large and small, city property 
improved and unimproved, mines for sale or bond, and will guarantee reasonable prices. 


Office in the Frisbie Building, Yuba Street, REDDING, CALIFORNIA 
Printed information furnished on application 
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Before 
Going East 


It is worth your while to thoroughly post yourself about 
the Three Fast Trains from San Francisco to Chicago 
every day via the Southern Pacific, Union Pacific and 


be 


Chicago, Milwaukee 
St. Paul Railways 


Less Than Three Days to Chicago, and the advantage of 
through train service all the way. Leave San Francisco 
at 8.00 a.m., 10.00 a. m. (The Overland Limited), or 
6.00 p. m. All meals in dining cars. Daily tourist 
car service. 


From Chicago to San Francisco, Three Through 
Trains via the above route every day in the year. 
The Overland Limited and two other handsomely 
equipped trains. Complete information on request. 


F. A. MILLER, C. L. CANFIELD, General Agent 
General Passenger Agent 635 Market Street 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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CALIFORNIA'S WONDER 
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Tavern of Tamalpai 


Seleeledetoteeleeteteeieteteeteae 


Profile Rock 





Mt. Tamalpai: 
(Elevation 2592 feet) 


Point Richmond 
Mt. Diablo 





Berkeley Oakland SanFrancisco Pacific Ocean 
Belvedere Double Bow Knot Golden Gate 


Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpais Scenic Ry. 


About two hours’ ride from San Francisco 
Half a mile high 
OverlooKing San Francisco Bay and the Golden Gate 





The Grandest Mountain Railway Ride on Earth 


OUWUER 


“The Crookedest Railroad in the World” 
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Calaveras 
Big Trees 


Can now be reached 
very comfortably if you 
take the 


Sierra Railway 


to Angels. 


The North and South groves 
include more of these im- 
mense Sequoias than all the 
other groves combined. 


For further particulars apply 
to any Southern Pacific agent 
or write to 


S. H. SMITH 


Gen. Pass. Agent, Sierra Ry. 
JAMESTOWN, CAL. 
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STOCKTON 


Is a rapidly growing manu- 
facturing city of 21,561 in- 
habitants, situated on tide- 
water at the entrance to the 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


A fertile land almost as large 
as the state of Pennsylvania. 
This valley is the granary and 
most productive section of 


CALIFORNIA 


The Italy of America — the 
gateway to the Orient. Send 
four cents in postage to the 
Secretary of the Stockton 
Chamber of Commerce, Stock- 
ton,Cal.,and receive by return 
mail a handsomely illustrated 
magazine of information re- 
garding this favored region. 
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This famous mountain lak, situated high in the Sierra Nevadas, 
is now in touch with all the world. The Lake Tahoe Railway & 
Transportation Co. has completed a well-built and equipped line 
IMPROVED SE RV ] CE of railway from Truckee, California, the junction point with the 
trans-continental Ogden Route of the Southern Pacific Company, 
up the Truckee River Canyon to Tahoe City, the first point of 
3 TRAINS DAILY 3 approach to Lake Tahoe. 
FROM NO MORE TEDIOUS STAGE TRIPS 
l This railway,in conjunction with the steamer Tahoe, one of the 
best of lake craft, large, commodious, elegantly equipped and 
June st to Sept. 30th fleet, makes it possible now to visit all the resorts oa sitsnasinan 
of this marvelouslake and grand mountain region without hard- 
May 15th to June Ist, and Oct. ship or inconvenience. Ample and excellent hotel accommoda- 
1st to Oct. 15th, one trip daily. tions at all of the numerous resorts. 
PROMPT CONNECTIONS AT TRUCKEE 
with overland trains, a quick ride of fourteen miles up the canyon, 
"and a trip of several houts on the lake, comprises one of the most 
magnificent scenic panoramas on the American continent. 
Arrangements for stop-over and side trip can be made on overland 
tickets in either direction at slight additional cost. Send to this 
Company, or any agent ofthe Southern Pacific Co. for illustrated 
folder giving full information. 


Don't fail to visit Nature’s masterpiece of mountain lakes 

















Lake Tahoe Railway & Transportation Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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CALIFORNIA’S SOCIETY RESORT 


WINTER, SUMMER AND ALL 
THE YEAR AROUND 


Only Fifty Minutes’ ride from San Francisco; nestled in the hiils at the base 
of Mt. Tamalpais. Average Winter Temperature 64 degrees 


Table and all Appointments Unexcelled 
Tennis, Golf, Bowling A PERFECT WINTER CLIN - 
Superb Scenery 
R. DU. HALTON, Manager 
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Kshing for King Salmon, rarest sport 
inJune. A day's catch frequently Qjaverages 450 
pounds. W-ather is ideal all year for) surf bathing, 
1unting, polio or golf, all which are enj&yed under most 
orable conditions. Del Monte has the only turf greens 
a3 ia available to the public. The U.S. report of 
temperatures shows what a delightful spot Del 


Jin summer: dune,70.9; July, 70.2; Aug. 75.8 ; Sept.73.6. 
REYNOLDS, Mcr. HOTEL DEL MONTE, CAL, 
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